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cience of Kier Boiling 


A Brief Survey of the Results Obtained by Twenty-five Years of Research and Experimentation to Simplify 
the Operation of Kier Boiling, Reduce Fuel Costs and Produce a Uniformly 
High Standard of Work 


By D. R. WEEDON 


Jefferson-|Veedon, Boston, Mass. 


T is the intention of this article so to deal with the 
advance in the art of kier boiling that those who are 
charged with the responsibility for the operation may 
which has been 
done to assist them. Questions of quality and costs, both 


know of the intensive research work 
in investment and in operating, must receive careful at- 
tention, so that the best of fabrics may be marketed at the 
right price. 

Those upon whom is placed the responsibility for the 
operation of kiers realize that cotton yarns or fabrics 
must leave the kier room in the proper condition. No 
amount of subsequent treatment can make up for the fact 
that goods did not start right. The objective which must 
always be kept in mind has three main heads; each head 
is very important : 


Quality of work performed by kier. 


. 
2. Cost of producing high-quality work. 
) 


Uniformity of both quality and cost. 


The quality of work done must be kept as high as 
possible, and this head is the one of prime importance. 
\ discussion with almost any old bleacher who has had 
vears of experience will bring out the opinion that the 
quality of work done by the original style center vomit 
kiers cannot be bettered ; and, indeed, these old bleachers 
are almost correct. The quality was there, and uniform 
ity was there (depending upon the human element) ; but 
As a mat- 
»-ton kier of the center 


economy, the magic word to-day, was absent. 
ter of fact, the records show a 


vomit type which consumes over 2? tons of coal for a 


single boil Few could afford this to day. 
ReESULts Propucep By CENTER Vomit Kier 


That type of circulation, however, gave an almost ideal 


kier condition. The liquor would percolate through the 


goods and gather in the space below the grates until the 
steam generated pressure enough to vomit a fairly definite 
amount of liquor through a pipe in the center of the kier 


over the top of the goods. This operation would be re- 


peated approximately forty to forty-eight times per hour 
with reasonable regularity, provided steam pressure re- 


niained constant. Steam would blow to atmosphere dur- 


¢ 
ing the period between one throw, or vomit, and the time 
when the percolating liquor resealed the bottom opening 
to the center pipe. 

This intermittent throw of liquor allowed an even 
penetration of each and every fiber in the kier, and, in 
fact, practically forced a penetration, due to the inherent 
action of the kier; that is, emptying the space below the 
grates and throwing that volume of liquor on top of the 
goods. During the periods of rest the liquor would start 
an even passage, and the tendency to channel——that is, 
for liquor to find an easy passage through the goods— 
was decreased. 

Extensive and careful study of the proper boiling of 
kiers involving many experiments and trials, and at the 
cost of much money, has extended over a period of more 
than twenty-five years. 


INCREASING DEMANDS OF PROGRESS 


Circulation control by means of the liquor in a con- 
tainer operating a valve when a certain amount of liquor 
had entered was tried, injectors were tried, pumps and 
other devices were tried; but all were found to be below 
the plane of the desired requirements. As vears passed, 
another element had to be considered; namely, duration 


of boil. No longer could unlimited hours be allowed for 
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an operation. The problem had also been further com- 
plicated by the size and variety of kiers, and the variety 
of goods to be boiled. Kiers new range from little ones 
holding less than a ton to large ones which may be 10 
feet in diameter and 10 feet or more in depth, and hold- 
ing as much as 5 to 5% tons of dry goods. These kiers 
may be either of metal or wood, and open or closed. The 
open kiers are operated at approximately 190 deg. Fahr., 
while certain pressure kiers are operated at 30 pounds 
pressure, which is equivalent to 275 deg. Fahr. ‘The types 
of goods boiled to-day now cover a much wider range. 
Raw stock, gauze for absorbent cotton and bandages, 
organdies with 200,000 yards in a kier, up through knit 
goods, threads, dress goods, sheetings and coutils, must 
all be boiled. 
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Diagram of Positively Timed Vomiting Kier Described 


in Accompanying Article 
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Then, too, a few years ago only the best cotton fiber 
was considered worth spinning and weaving; mutton 
tallow and potato starch were used almost exclusively 
for sizing, and kier chemicals were carefully selected. 
This, therefore, insured perfect saponification and _ re- 
moval of all substances, except cellulose. To-day, low- 
grade cotton, and even waste products, is spun and 
woven. Almost invariably mineral oil sizes have been 
substituted and mineral oils, cornstarch and cottonseed 
oil heated in a kier with caustic form apparatine similar 
to paraffine. This combination, instead of being soluble, 
tends to form a coating on the surface of the cotton fiber, 
thus retarding the circulation during the early part of 
the boil. All these problems have been solved, and with 
proper equipment are being overcome. Constant study 
and research, with the gradual elimination 
of complications and the cutting out of un- 
desirable extra equipment, has finaily de- 
veloped a remarkably simple system of kier 
boiling, which has had an extremely favor- 
able influence on the three objectives here- 
tofore mentioned, 


HumAN Factor RreLaAceD BY 
MECHANISM 


3v making the apparatus simple, the time 
and effort of kier attendants have been 
saved and maintenance costs decreased. 
The human element in kier boiling has been 
removed and replaced by a mechanism 
which will absolutely limit and control the 
quantity of steam used and give proper 
circulation. In fact, so uniformly does this 
mechanism operate that on a series of tests 
the results were practically identical. The 
figures only varied 170 pounds of total 
steam used, which is closer than could have 
been expected a few years ago. 

The method of plating the goods into the 
kier and the nature of chemicals used nec- 
essarily vary with the individual opinions of 
different bleachers. The plating is usually 
done by hand, although mechanical platers 
or pilers are coming into use. A double 
boil with limesand soda ash, and in many 
instances with a straight caustic solution, 
produced proper results until minerals were 
introduced into the kier. Presteeping of 
gray goods is of great value, often eliminat- 
ing a second boil. 

During the years of study it was cen- 
stantly realized that the most desirable and 
efficient wav of heating a kier would be to 
utilize the total number of heat units of the 
steam in the kier itself. It was also realized 
that grave danger appeared if rejected 
steam or condensate from any system of 
convection heating were returned to boilers 
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after becoming contaminated with caustic liquor. Leaks 
are liable to occur, often not easy to locate and repair. 
Then, too, the cost of the equipment necessary to coliect 
and return these rejected heat units, together with loss 
of actual units which results through radiation, when 
transmitted long distances, means extra fuel cost per 
boil. Using the reiected heat units to preheat the liquor 
with which other kiers are to be charged is a good thing, 
but most kier boiling is done at night, the kiers having 
been charged during the preceding afternoon. Only a 
small part of the total rejected B.t.u., therefore, can be 
safely and advantageously utilized. 


FUNDAMENTATS OF KIER PROBLEM 


All of these features led to a scientific and entirely 
logical conclusion, namely: that the whole problem was 
one of charging the kier with the proper weight of caustic 
or other chemicals in solution with a predetermined quan- 
uty of water, and then edmitting steam directly into the 
kier, thus putting into the kier every B.t.u. contained in 
the steem. This, of course, gradually dilutes the liquor ; 
but as finally worked cut from an eneineering standpoint 
the condition of the liquor throughout the entire boil is 
correct for any particular pericd. That is, strony solu 
tion when goods contain most impurities, the caustic at- 
tacking foreign matter first and gradually growing weaker 
as boil progresses. Of course, it is realized that the 
saponification of the foreign matter in the goods reduces 
the activity of the liquor, thus aiding in the maintenance 
of a scientifically exact balance. 

After the kier has been brought to the desired tem- 
perature or pressure, as the case may be, the regulation 
of the remainder of the boil should be left to some mech- 
anism to perform so that a positively timed intermittent 
vomit or throw will be produced similar to that of the 
old-style center vomit kier. This can now be accom- 
plished and the steam consumption, during such auto- 
matic operation, held to a figure corresponding to the 
radiation loss for the average condition. By starting the 
boil with a strong chemical solution and low liquor line 
in the kier, this precludes the necessity for heating a large 
quantity of water through perhaps 200 deg. Fahr. The 
water added hy condensation in this methed of boiling 
does not have to be heated in the kier, since it enters as 
steam at possibly 200 deg. Fahr., sensible heat. By sci- 
entifically working out the proportions for anv given kier 
it is unnecessary to allow any liquor whatever to over- 
flow or be vented. Ina properly operated kier the liquor 
line will be gradualiy raised so that the kier is never en- 
tirely filled 


one, necessary when air is being eliminated early in the 


The only vented loss, therefore, is the smal! 
operation. 

Inasmuch as this positive-timed vomiting control can 
be installed on either lagged or unlagged kiers, and since 
the action is entirely governed by an unvarying mechan- 
ism, it can be seen that uniformity has been secured. 
The quality is assured by the fact that the center vomit 
action is reproduced, except that the pipe in center of 


Ve 


kier has been removed, allowing more space for goods, 
and is connected from bottom to top, but on the outside. 


RESULTS OBTAINED IN ACTUAL PRACTICE 


That economica! operation has been attained is shown 
by repeated tests and records of comparative monthly 
fuel costs verifying the following results. The figures 
below are based on cold charges of liquor, and the steam 
consumtion is from start to finish of boil: 


5-ton Kier. .... 6,500 to 7,000 pounds steam 


i-ton kier.... .5,800 to 6,300 pounds steam 


3-ton kier..... 5,000 to 5,500 pounds steam 


These results are being obtained in actual practice and 
without the necessity for elaborate equipment requiring 
constant attention both for repairs and during operation. 
One set of steam consumption figures from a series of 
tests conducted by a prominent firm of consulting engi- 
neers is given below, and shows what should be expected 
from two types of kiers. A heat balance worked out for 
each equipment checked remarkably close to actual steam 
required in each case. There is a time difference, as kier 
8 did not require as much time as kier A in order to 
properly boil the goods. There is also a radiation rate 
difference due to kier A being almost surrounded by 
other operating kiers, while kier B was exposed to drafts 
on a cold night. This loss for kier A has been taken as 
G.3 pound of steam per square foot of radiation surface 


per hour, and for kier B 0.45 pounds. In figuring the 
heating of the kier itself and the wet goods, proner spe- 
It should be noted that 
for kier A the steam was shut off at the proper period‘ 
before boiling was finished, the actual heat in the goods 
holding sufficient temperature, while circulatien was con- 


cific heat factors have been used 


tinued. until the end of the boil. The actual steam used 
in each case is given below: 


Kier A, Pump and Heater 
Mctial Shain USER 5 6k kod kw a vue eas cds 9,074 pounds 
10 hours 
(Note: Rate of loss 675 sq. ft. 
on Jefferson-Weedon kier higher than 


Length of boil 


Radiation surface 


pump and heater kier, account of ex- 
posed location and air currents) 


Wrermeset Keer o...é bss scukaa veaneeds 9.600 pounds 
Wet OF Gry COUR ona. sce scesscieses 11,100 
Weight of moisture in cloth........... 11.100“ 
Weight of liquor in kier. ............ 20,860 ” 
Total weight steam (liquor) vented, esti 

SE eos he Cem ind deaeueeeneeeens 100s * 
Weight steam to pump (equivalent to 7.8 

CY nisin pe tadcemeiesasn 200 ss 
B.t.u. in line, steam above 68 deg. Fahr. 

POO TEMNEFAMMTS « .....0. bosses aesuices 1116 Bt 
Temperature kier before boil........... 68 degrees 
Temperature wet cloth before boil. ...... ..” 
Temperature liquor before boil ......... 40 “ 
High temperature during boil....... > too 
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Kier B, Jetferson-Weedon 


Partial Stee WEE... csi ccc canncnses 6,775 pounds 
Uh OE Oe ya.s, Sand ses ered raion we bcede 7 hours 
Radiation surface—( Note: Rate of loss 

on Jefferson-Weedon kier higher than 

pump and heater kier, account of ex- 

posed location and air currents)...... 625 sq. ft. 
SE NN 6 i ie ak bic tare aw heanen 9,600 pounds 
ee re 11,100 “ 
Weight of moisture in cloth........... 11,100 “ 
Weight of liquor in kier...... siiennsasdeon 11,9070 * 
Total weight steam (liquor) vented, esti- 

Sh chited ahd na aeasieee hse ace 100 
Weight steam to pump (equivalent to 7.o 

i, COND vktc unease asense yas 
B.t.u. in line, steam above 68 deg. Fahr. 

OOM TEMPS HAUUTS a ia. fa:55, 00506 co secierianeie ioe reve 1126 Btn: 
Temperature kier before boil........... 68 degrees 
Temperature wet cloth before boil. ...... co 
Pemperature liquor before boil ......... 10 
High temperature during boil .......... 240 = 

Kier Al B.t.u. 
Radiation loss = 675 X 0.3 Ib. & 10 & 1185. . .2,391,600 
Heating kier = 9600 & (250-68) & O.117..... 204,400 


Birftects 
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H’ting wet cloth = 22200 « (250-68) « 0.69. 
Heating liquer = 20860 & (250-40). 
WE SS BOD BI aoa ckn os ne nwisavas 
Circulation = 200 & 1116 


2,787,000 


£350,600 
115,206 
223,206 


10,110:925 


Kier B Btat. 
Radiation loss = 625 X 0.45 lb. & 7 XK 1185. .2,332,968 
Heatine kier = 9600 & (240-68) “% O.11T..... 193,290 
H’ting wet cloth = 22200 & (240-68) & 0.69. .2,634,696 
Heating liquor = 11070 & (240-40)......... 2 214.000 
CD = ARO SO Nota es enki d las waits Pace coh 115,200 
Ri terttedn = WO axes Sciam a ese was <des 


7,490,154 

Divide total B.t.u. by 1116 gives steam: Kier A, 9,059 
pounds; actual, 9,074 pounds; unaccounted for, 15 
pounds. Kier B, 6,711 pounds; actual, 6,775 pounds ; 


unaccounted for, 64 pounds. 
The simplicity of the equipment which will give the 


results described is shown by the cut accompanying this 
article. 


tton, 








Var-c.us Processes and Their Disadvantages—Old Casseila Process Offers Solution to Present hosiery 
Problem—Goods Should Be Boiled Out First—Effects Obtainable by This Process 


By E. W. PIERCE 


HERE are a great many dyestuffs which w'll dye 

silk from an acid bath leaving cotton unstained, 
in fact, the majority of acid dyes have this property, 
and when the nature of the goods permits, the silk 
may be dyed in this way and the cotton dyed later in 
a cold bath. Unfortunately, the number of -otton 
dyes that will dye cold and not stain the silk, espe- 
cially when the silk is in an acid condition, is so lim- 
ited that this method is hardly ever used. Some acid 
dyes will color silk from a neutral bath, slightly tinting 
the cotton, and there are a few cotton dyes that will 
dye cotton only at a full boil. 
leaving the silk clean is to have the bath slightly alka- 
line, but this hinders the acid dye and makes the cot- 
ton stain more. 


The best condit’on for 


This is known as shot dyeing but it 
is easy to see how uncertain the dyer must be of get- 
ting the same results twice in succession. Both this 
and the first method also have the disadvantage that 
washing, or even water spots, are likely to cause the 
colors to run together. 

Other dyers prefer first to dye the cotton in an alka- 
line bath and later to tint the silk, sometimes with 
Prob- 


ably most of the two-color dress goods are dyed in 


neutral dyeing acid colors or even basic dves. 


this way but up to this point the results are not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Besides dress goods we now find knit fabrics of silk 
and mercerized cotton or viscose silk and such goods, 
especially hosiery, are expected to stand washing rea 
sonably well. 


Drazo BLacx BH 


The first attempts along this line were with !Diazo 
Black BH, which dyes cotton from a cold alkaline 
tath and leaves silk white. The direct dyeing was 
very good but when it was diazotized and developed, 
whether with metatoluylene diamine or beta-naphthol, 
the silk was old gold or brownish in tint. ‘This is be- 
cause silk itself diazotizes and then couples with the 
Some still use this 
method, despite the dull color of the silk, but we are 
limited to navy and black cotton with dull -ones cross- 


dyed on the silk. 


developers to produce new dyes. 


Tir Ortp Casserta Process 


Many years ago the Cassella Color Company pat- 
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cnted a process of dyeing sulphur dyes on cotton in 
the presence of silk without tinting or injuring the 
silk, and this process seems to offer the best solution 
to the problem for hosiery to-day. 

The dyestuff is prepared in the usual way by dis- 
solving in sodium sulphide, but much more concen- 
trate baths are needed than when dyeing cotton alone 
(;slue—ordinary carpenter’s chip glue—is soaked in 
cold water overnight, then heated in a water jacket till 
melted, and added at the rate of five pounds for 100 
pounds of goods. The further addition of 5 per cent 
of sodium phosphate is advocated by some dyers. The 
dye bath is kept at not over 120 deg. Fahr., better 
around 100 deg. Fahr., and the amount of salt is natu- 
rally less on account of the lower temperature. 

The goods should be boiled out first. Some dyers 
advocate leaving the gum on the silk as a protecticn. 
It is removed anyhow by the sulphide bath, but a 
series of tests showed that boiled-off silk was really 
left cleaner than silk in the gum. 


EFFECTS OBTAINABLE 


Dye for an hour at the low temperature specified 
and then rinse thoroughly in cold water. Shades of 
sulphur black (some dye cleaner than others) from 
full tones to pale grays, blue from light sky blues to 
aeep navies. brilliant greens, dull greens, vellows 
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orange, tan, brown, Pcrdeaux, olive and many other 
tones may be dyed in this way on the cotton, leaving 
the silk clean and white. 

\When the cotton is dyed it is fast to washing to a 
high degree and is also fast to cross dyeing and rather 
good toward light. The silk may be dyed with any 
acid dye that does not tint cotton and if the cotton is 
a deep shade or a black, direct dyes may be dyed in 
light shades so the silk will be faster to washing than 


it dyed with acid colors. 


APPARATUS SHOULD Be Apjustep To MEET 
CoNnDITIONS 


This method is entirely practical and if the proper 
sulphur colors are selected the results will be very 
satisfactory. 

The conditions need a little adjusting to the appara- 
tus employed. If the cotton dyes too quickly and the 
color is only superficial it is likely to rub. but if the 
dye bath is right, the dyeings will be perfect. In fact, 
most of the bright sulphur colors give richer tones at 
120 deg. than at a boil: this is especially true of the 
Bordeaux and red browns. 

Practically all of the necessary dyes are now avail- 
zble in this country and, if goods dyed in this way are 
put on the market, the consumer will have an easy 
means of showing his or her approval. 





Things 





| Note— Under this headiuy sill be introduced as a 
more or less regular feature the discussion of certain 
fundamentals which should be a part of every textile 
chemist’s and colorists’s working knowledge. It is hoped 
that such discussions will instrict some of the younger 
readers, and serve as a review for those of broader ex 


perience and knowledg? | 


The Fundamental Difference Between Vegetable 
and Animal Fibers 


7. vegetable and animal fibers are frequently 
found to act entirely differently when subjected to 
cxactly the same treatments. 

For instance, if a skein of cotton is boiled in a 3 per 
cent solution of caustic soda for five minutes, there is 
10 appreciable action upon the cotton other than to 
cleanse it, but a skein of wool boiled the same length 
of time in the same reagent entirely disappears. 

Boil a similar skein of cotton in a3 per cent solution 
of potassium bichromate for one hour and no appre- 
ciable change takes place, but if a skein of wool is 
boiled the same length of time in the same reagent it 
will be found that a slow decomposition of the potas- 


o 


ist andl Colorist Should Know 





sium bichromate has taken place and a varying quan- 
uty of an oxide of chromium has been deposited upon 
and within the wool fiber. 

Again, put a similar skein of cotton and wool into 
a boiling solution of an ordinary acid dye and it will 
be found that the wool will gradually absorb practi- 
cally all of the dye, and the cotton, none. 

l‘'rom these few, of the many possible illustrations, 
it is evident that there is some fundamental difference 
between vegetable and animal fibers. 

A comparative study of the chemical compos'tion of 
the two furnishes the explanation. 

Cotton, like most of the vegetable fibers, is com- 
posed fundamentally of cellulose, which is classed 
chemically as a carbohydrate. The carbohydrates are 
composed of carbon and oxygen and hydrogen in the 
right proportion to form water, but contain no nitroger 
whatever. Cellulose is rather inert chemically and dis- 
plays no pronounced acid or basic reaction. 

The animal fibers, on the other hand, are highly 
1itrogenous, i. e., nitrogen is one of their essential 
constituents, and they all contain as much as 17 to 19 
per cent of the element nitrogen in addition to carbon, 


oxvgen and hydrogen. Furthermore, the animal fibers 






















contain a particular type of substances chemically 


known as amino-acids, which correspond to the fol- 


lowing general formula: 


R / NH, 
. COOH 

In the above formula it will be noted that in addi- 
tion to the R which represents a more or less compli- 
cated hydrocarbon radical, there is the -NI1,, or amino 
group, and the -COOH, or carboxyl group. The amino 
group is, practically speaking, an ammonia residue and 
consequently has a tendency to impart decidedly basic 
properties to the animal fibers. 


The Dyeing of 
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The carboxyl group, on the other hand, is the char 
acteriving group of practically all organic acids and 
its presence has a tendency to impart decidedly acid 
properties to these fibers. Owing to the simultaneous 
presence of the two, however, the action of one to a 
certain extent counteracts action of the other. 

Depending upon conditions, the basic action of the 
amino group will predominate in some cases and the 
acid reaction of the carboxyl group in others. It is 
therefore easy to see why wool and the other animal 
fibers are more reactive than the vegetable fibers. The 
greater affinity of the animal fibers for both mordants 
and dyes is also explained by this pronounced differ- 
ence in chemical composition. 





cetyl Silk 


Read Before the West Riding Section, Society of Dyers and Colourists, and Presented in the “Journal” 
of the Society, December, 1921 


By J. F. BRIGGS 


Lil. history of artificial silk dates from the eighties 

of the last century, when Chardonnet introduced 

a fiber of collodion extruded from glass spinnerets. 
lhis silk, consisting of an ester of cellulose, had many 
remarkable qualities, but it possessed the grave drawback 
of violent inflammability, which caused the ester silk 
soon to give way to a cellulose silk derived from it by 
special methods of saponification. 

.\fter a most successful vogue the modified Chardonnet 
silk was forced to face a most powerful competitor in 
the form of viscose silk, also a hydrated cellulose fiber, 
which now takes the first place in volume of production. 
Phe popularity and utility of these artificial fibers have 
spreadl to world-wide dimensions, and their sphere of 
epplication has long outgrown the narrow limits of. silk 


] 


substitutes. They are now employed not only by them 


selves, but also in conjunction with cotton and wool in 
st every branch of the textile industry. 

As these silks emerged into the more open competi- 

tive niarkets, the demands made upon them for quality 


ecanie more and more stringent. They were no longer 
used merely for ephemeral display or fashien purposes. 
Lut had to justify their existence in every-day wear. 
hus, for instance, the demand arose for dyeings with 
he faster dyestuffs, and they were expected to survive 
good many visits to the laundry. 


1 


In other words, the 

e range of applications was widened, and shifted in 
direction of severe utility 

\ll this was to the good, and a vast new industry was 

created by twenty vears of the most arduous and highly 

rganized scientific work, in which Great Britain can 

justly claim the credit of the largest share. 


less. there 


Neverthe- 


‘emained one or two gaps which ihe artificial 


fibers of hydrated cellulose failed to fill completely, not- 
ably their relative lack of resistance to rough treatment 
in the wet condition, and an absence of “liveliness” and 
“fullness” in the hang and handle of the finished gocds. 
The tradition of the old original nitro-ester silk still lin- 
gered, and at various times during the last decade atten- 
tion has been turned to the production of an ester silk ot 
low hydration, which should be free from the dangerous 
iiflammable properties of the collodion silk, while pos 
sessing its most desirable attractions. 

This serves to introduce acetyl silk, the new ester-silk, 
as the direct outcome of the cellulose acetate industry. 
which came into existence for the purposes of the war. 
The new silk is now first entering the market as a com- 
mercial product, after having successfully overcome a 
series of technical problems on the manufacturing and 
textile side, entailing a vast amount of systenvatic re- 
search work. This in itself was no mean achievement. 
taking into account the comparatively short time avail 
able, and the unsettled induStrial position of the country; 
it does not, however, form the subject under discussion 
in the present paper. Given the new product, the dver 
has principally to consider the chemical and _ physical 
properties of the fiber substance itself, particularly in the 
points where these differ from the affinities of the hv- 
drated cellulose silks with which he is already familiar. 

\ny dyer of twenty or thirty years’ standing can no 
doubt recall difficult times in handling the older artificial 
silks, and even at the present day. dyeing troubles with 
these fibers are by no means uncommon. Such troubles 
are partly inherent in the physical structure of the solid 
filament, and are partly due to the mixing up of silk of 
many different origins. The chemical differences so 
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encountered may even occur in silk from the same maker ; 
they are attributable to the intense chemical and physicat 
lability of the cellulose molecule under conditions of 
hydration which are not always under strict contrel. 

The animal fibers, silk and wool, are chemically de 
fined as amino-carboxyl colloid bodies of predominant 
basic functions; that is to say, they exert their principal 
activities in their relations to acids. The cellulose fibers, 
such as cotton and its derived modifications, have been 
described by competent authorities as hydroxylated col 
loids of approximately neutral functions. ‘Their affinities 
are determined by hydroxyl groups with acidic and basic 
functions fairly evenly balanced, though with a slight in- 
clination towards the acid side. The introduction of 
acetyl groups into the cellulose molecule has two effects: 
the suppression of most of the hydroxyl groups, so that 
the product is no longer mainly a hydroxylated colloid, 
and a redistribution of the balance between acidic and 
basic functions, so that the acidic definitely predominate 
The control of these two chemical factors defines the 
problem presented to the dyer in dealing with ceilulose 
acetate silk. 

\fter removal of traces of residual solvents, and recon 
ditioning in the ordinary English climate (70-80 per cent 
relative humidity), the silk contains about 5 per cent of 
atural moisture, which may range between 3 per cent 
and 7 per cent under extreme atmospheric variations. I 
thus corresponds approximately with bleached cotton in 
its hygrometric relationships. Its relations te liquid wa- 
ter, however, are very different. Owing to the residual 
hydroxyl groups, which are present in smail proportions 
cellulose acetate silk is not absolutely indifferent or im 
pervious to water. That would be undesirable from the 
dyer’s point of view. The amount of water absorbed by 
the selid fiber when it is in equilibrium with the surround- 
ing hyuid is, however, far smaller than with other arti 
ficial fibers, and it is this relative resistance in the pres 
scnee of water, which gives to acetyl silk its remarkable 
property of withstanding frequent and severe laundry 
operations. The quantity of water absorbed by the fully 
saturated fiber as it comes out of the dye bath has been 
estimated, after whizzing in the centrifuge. at 35 per 
cent of the dry weight, as compared with viscose imder 
the same conditions giving 9 per cent. This quolity of 
insensibility towards water is a most valuable asset of the 
new silk, imparting far-reaching advantages to the fabric 
when used as wearing apparel or undergarments. The 
sik, for instance, is a non-conductor, not only of elec 
tricity, but also of heat, and the problem of warmth 
versus weight is thus solved. Perspiration does not wet 
it, ad evaporation from wet outer-garments does not 
chill the body. 

\ number of new and intensely interesting theoretical 
speculations are opened up by a study of the dyeing affin- 
ities of the new ester silk for the various main groups of 
dyestufts. Without going deeply into these theoretica! 
considerations, it is interesting to note that with few ex- 
ceptions the affinity shown for the group of substantive 
cotton dyestuffs by the untreated acetyl silk is only slight. 


hus the silk is not “stained’’ by the “bleeding” of other 
fabrics in contact with it. 

Nevertheless, all these dyestuffs can be utilized, if de 

red, by a simple chemical treatment, either befcre or 
during dyeing. This treatment consists of a partial res- 
toration of the hydroxyl groups by a limited saponifica 
tion with caustic or other alkali as described below. On 
the other hand, most interesting and valuable results are 
obtained by taking advantage of the chemical constitution 
of the silk as an ester, and selecting classes of dyestuffs 
containing constituent groups which are in sympathy with 
the ester, and which dye it without any chemical moditica- 
tion whatever. Towards aromatic bases and basic dye 
stufis the ester silk presents a definite and very pro- 
nounced absorption and fixation capacity, which appears 
to be attributable to the entrance of acetic acid isto the 
cellulose molecule, and the consequent shifting of the 
kalance of affinities towards the acid side. Further, cer- 
tain chemical groups which may be regarded as sympa 
thetic towards the cellulose ester, are at the same time 
nembers of typical ranges of dvestuffs, and also charac 
teristic of common solvents of cellulose acetate. Dye- 
stuffs containing these specific groups have a direct dye- 
ing affinity for the unmodified ester silk, provided such 
groups are predominant. 

l’ractical methods of dyeing acetyl silk may therefore 
be classified broadly under two distinct headings : 

1. The saponification method, in which the constitution 
of the silk is chemically modified from the surface in 
wards, in such a manner as to regenerate a portion of the 
cellulose, which can then be dyed by the same methods, 
and with the same dyestuffs as the older artificial silks 

2. The direct method, in which advantage is taken of 
the properties of the silk as a cellulose ester, and dyeing 
is carried out with selected dyestuffs without any modifi 
cation of its chemical composition. 

1. Lyemg by the Saponification Process —tThe alka- 
line saponification process for the dveing of acety! silk 
Was first suggested some ten years ago, when ‘t was stated 
that the dveing affinitics were thereby greatly modified 

This reaction has been closely studied in order to find 
the most favorable conditions for its application on an 
industrial scale. It is based, of course, on the removal of 
acetyl groups from the ester, and if this removal were 
carried to completion, the product would be a cellulose 
-k comparable with the ordinary denitrated Chardonnet 

ik. Such a compiete de-acetylation is, however 
vecessary in order to produce a suitable dyeing aifimty f 
substantive dyestuffs, and since the ester quality of the 
-ilk should be preserved as its most valuable character- 
istic, a complete conversion into cellulose is not generally 


cesirable. The first problem was therefore to cortrol a 
partial saponification in such a manner that the propor 


tion of acetyl groups removed should be just that which 


is desired. This object is easily obtained by using a defi- 
nite weight of caustic soda, calculated on the weight of 
the silk, and causing it to react to complete exhaustion 
The control thus becomes quite automatic; the acetvl 
groups removed are equivalent to the caustic soda eni 
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ploved, and no fuither action can take place after this 
quantity is neutralized. 

A partial saponification can take place in two ways, 
either the caustic soda can penetrate and then saponify 
the result would then be a general and uniform lowering 
of the acetyl value of the total ester; or it can saponify 
immediately it comes in contact with the surface of the 
fiber, and before it has time to penetrate to the interior. 
In this case, the result would be a superficial coating of 
pure cellulose, graduating up to unmodified cellulose ace- 
tate towards the interior. It would appear that the high 
est efliciency is to be expected by the latter method, since 
for any given consumption of soda it represents the max- 
imum formation of cellulose, and the minimum alteration 
of the original ester. 

A method of analysis has been worked out for the 
study of the composition of any given product of partial 
saponification. The proportion of completely unmodified 
cellulose ester is determined by repeated extraction of the 
silk with dry boiling acetone, until no more soluble mat- 
ter can be extracted. The insoluble residue is weighed 
and consists of pure cellulose, together with cellulose 
acetate so modified by partial saponification that it is no 
longer soluble in acetone. The cellulose may be deter- 
mined in this residue, or ina fresh portion of the original 
sample, by extracting it three times in succession with 
ten times its weight of active cuprammonium solvent, the 
time of contact being not more than two minutes for 
each extraction. The extract is immediately acidified, 
and the precipitate collected, washed, dried and weighed. 
The insoluble residue may also be weighed as a control. 
This treatment is sufficient to dissolve all the pure cellu- 
lose, together with only a small quantity of the lowest 
acetate of cellulose, the major bulk of the modified ester 
and the whole of the unmodified cellulose acetate being 
unattacked by the cuprammonium in the short time al- 
lowed for the extraction. 

A typical example of silk saponified in a 50 to 1 bath 
with 10 per cent of caustic soda at 7) deg Cent showed 
by this scheme of analysis: 


Cellulose, 


MUM: cs. ye ...... 23% (outer layer) 


soluble in) cuprammo 


Unmodified cellulose acetate, solu- 


ble in acetone 67% (interior core). 


Moditied laver, insoluble in acetone 


and cuprammonium 10% (intermediate 


laver) 
lhe sheve considerations lead ene to adopt for prac 
tical use conditicns which favor a high intensitv of the 
intial renetion. whether by working at high temperatures 
with dilute sol-tions of caustic alkali, or with high con- 
centrations at lower temperatures. The acticn then pro- 


ceeds evenly from the surface to the interior, and the de- 


gree of dyeing affinitv produced is proportional to the 
emount of caustic soda consumed 

"he process may be carried out in two ways, either by 
the sincle beth method, in which dyestuff and alkali are 
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allowed to work together simultaneously, and the dye 
stuff is absorbed as the saponification proceeds; or else 
by the pre-treatment method, in which the saponification 
is conducted as a separate process and the saponified 
silk is afterwards dyed in the ordinary way just like the 
Good results are ob- 
tained by either method of working 


older varieties of artificial silk. 
some dyers prefer 
the one, and some the other; others adopt one or the 
other method according to the nature of the work. 

On this principle any of the basic, substantive, sulphur, 
and yat dyestuffs can be easily dyed to full shades. 

2. Dyeing in Virtue of Ester Affinities without Chem- 
ical Modification of the Silk.-It is necessary to correct 
an impression based on statements which have appeared 
in text books, and in the technical journals, to the effect 
that cellulose acetate silk cannot be dyed directly without 
the use of swelling agents or other costly and difficult 
pre-treatments. Such statements may have had a foun- 
dation of truth when applied to the earlier types of acetyl] 
silk produced more or less on an experimental scale in 
Historically. 
the method of dyeing with the assistance of swelling 


foreign countries some five to ten years ago. 


agents is the oldest, but commercially these methods have, 
a‘ the moment, no general importance. A swelling agent, 
however, is merely a suppressed solvent of the ester, and 
progress in the way of “mordanting” along these lines is 
by no means to be excluded. At the presert time, and 
with the silk manufactured at Spondon by the Dreyfus 
process, no swelling agents are required, and we have the 
euthority of one of the foremost dvers in this country for 
the assertion that the silk can be dyed without any modi- 
fication or pre-treatment, to any desired shade and de- 
gree of fastness just as easily and just as cheaply as any 
of the older artificial silks on the market. 

Only it stands to reason that the dyestuffs most use- 
fully employed are not always the same. Just as wool 
and cotton have each their particularly suitable classes of 
dyestuffs, as well as many in common, so acetyl silk and 
viscose silk show special differences in affinities as well 
as certain similarities. Already the more enterprising 
manufacturers of dyestuffs are realizing this fact, and 
are preparing special lists and pattern cards representing 
Cellulose Acetate Dyes‘uffs.” recommended for dyeing 
this silk without chemical modification. 

This method of dyeing the untreated silk by selected 
dyestuffs having a svmpathetic affinity for the cellulose 
ester has been closely studied by Dr. R. Clavel, represent- 
ing one of the most important dyeing and finishing com- 
paimes in Switzerlond, Messrs. Clavel & T.indenmaver, of 
Basle. 

The chemical constituent 
groups favorable to the absorption and fixation of the 


basis of selection is by 
dyestuffs, such as amino and alkyl-amino groups, hy- 
droxyl, nitro and ketonic groups) Sulphonic acid groups 
havea definitely unfavorable influence. which increases 
with the number of sulpho groups present, hut which in 
certain cases is counteracted in a favorable sense by the 
other groups in the molecule. 


Clavel adopted the method of dyeing basic dyestuffs 





} 
g 
t 
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in the presence of magnesium chloride, which increases 
the efficiency of the bath. He also recommended the ad 
dition of small quantities of aniline hydrochloride to the 
dye bath when dyeing the simple mono-azo acid colors. 
In selecting the azo dyestuffs, preference is given to 
those which contain no sulphonic acid groups, and yet 
are soluble to some slight extent in water. I’xamples of 
this type are Terra Cotta and Azochromine (Geigy), and 
their equivalents by other makers. The Metachrome 
colors of Brotherton also contain several useful members. 

Very important discoveries made by Clavel relate to 
the direct dyeing of the Gallocyanin and Alizarin dye- 
stuffs without mordants. Dyestuffs of the Gallocyanin 
type have an affinity for the ester, both in virtue of the 
basic function of their alkylamine groups and the phe- 
nolic function of their gallic acid groups. These dye- 
stuffs yield shades of violet, blue and gray, many of 
Violet 
PDH (Durand & Huguenin) deserves particular men 


which are extremely fast to light and washing. 


tion because its direct affinity for the ester silk is very 
high, and the qualities of the dveings are ex‘remely sat- 
asfactory. 

The Alizarin dyestuffs dye directly without a mordant 
in virtue of their phenolic and ketonic functions, but the 
shades obtained on unmordanted silk are not always the 
same as those usually associated with the alivarins when 
dyed on mordants. 

By a suitable selection of dyestuffs from the basic, 
acid, gallocyanin and alizarin groups, it is possible to de 
vise a range of simple and compound shades which cover 
the scale practically completely, and with care in the se- 
lection of the dyestuffs, all the commercial demands for 
fastness for different purposes can be easily satisfied. 
Moreover, the range of available dyestuffs is being con 
stantly enlarged. For instance, the principle and the de- 
tails for developing fast azo colors on the fiber ky the 
diave method have been worked out, the application of 
Amtline Black and other oxidation dyestuffs to acetyl 
sill: has been investigated and brought to a commercial 
issue, and the successful dyeing of the vat colors withou 
the necessity of modifyine the constitution of th» ester 
by saponification, as formerly, is now repoited. 

In Switzerland, where the extraordinary qualities of 
the finer counts of acetyl silk are very highly appre 
ciated, especially by the ribbon weavers, the experts are 
most enthusiastic in their reports, st ting that in epperr 
ence, elasticity and handle, this silk is nearer the rea! 
silk than any ariificial silk yet produced. Messrs. Clavel 
& Tindesunever are actually dyeing large quantities of 
these fine counts, on behalf of the Swiss weavers. for the 
Paris trade. 

At the same time acknowledgments must be mde of 
the important work contributed by British firms of dyers 
such as Messrs. Burgess, Ledward & Co.. Manchester, 
Messrs. Samuei Heap & Co., Rochdale, Messrs. Hick ng 
& Co., Messrs. Thos. Adams & Co., Messrs. Hicking and 
Pentecost, and Messrs. Dobson & Co., of Nottingham. 
and by the chemists of the British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Lid. in the development of these processes on a commer 


cial scale. Messrs. Horsfall & Sanderson, of the latter 
Company, have communicated a method of dyeing insol- 
uble dyestuffs such as Induline, Nigrosine, Rosaniline, 
end other bases from a fine suspension of the dyestuff 
by pouring its alcoholic solution into a large volume of 
water. They have also developed a method of “dry 
dyeing’ from benzene, containing a small quantity of 
an alcoholic solution of the dyestuff. 

1} plications 
wet the silk out in a bath made up with soft water at 45 


Before dyeing, it is very important to 


deg. Cent., containing about 2 per cent of hard coap, and 
| perv cent of commercial ammonia solution 13.5 per cent 
NH), calculated on the weight of the goods, in ordei 
to remove the grease and dirt from the surface of the 
fiber. The silk is worked for twenty minutes, and then 
rinsed in two changes of soft water. It is next soured 
in a bath containing 2% per cent of hydrochloric acid 
(30 per cent HCl) on the weight of the goods, and finally 
rinsed. 

Basic Dyestuffs. 
readily on acetyl silk without previous treatment. Tan- 


\ll the basic dyestuffs can be dyed 


nin mordants are unnecessary since the affinity between 
the dvestuff base and the acetyl groups of the ester is 
sufficient to fix the dyestuff without assistance. The 
bath is generally set up with 1 or 2 per cent of acetic, 
end from 5 to 20 grams of magnesium chloride per liter 
of bath. In some cases common salt may replace a part 
or the whole of the magnesium salt. 

In dyeing basic dyes, the temperature of the bath 
should be carried up to 65 deg. Cent. in two stages. At 
that temperature equilibrium is reached in about one 
hour. All basic dyeings should be finished out ef acid 
water (“avivage”) using acetic, formic, or tartaric acid. 
By mixing a little olive oil emulsion with this bath, a 
remarkable “scroop” finish may be obtained. 

Many of the basic dyestuffs are extremely fugitive to 
light, and some of them, such as Auramine, Chryscidine. 
Bismarck Brown, and Methylene Blue, while giving beau- 
tifully bright shades, have to be used with cau‘ion. On the 
other hand, certain of the basic dyestuffs are much faster 
te light on acetyl silk than they are on the older types 
of silk, or tannin-mordanted cotton. A very notable in- 
stance is Malachite Green; Magenta is also faster on this 
sik than on other fibers. Setocyanin and Setoglaiucin, 
Llue dyestuffs allied to Malachite Green, also share ihe 
‘T vpical 


of a class of basic dvestuffs of the oxazine group, excep- 


same property of remarkable fastness to light. 


tionally fast to light are Capri Blue and Cresyl Blue. 
Combinations of the above-mentioned dvestuffs cover the 


scale of bright blues, royals, saxes. matuves, and greens 


khodamine S gives a bright pink of good fastness, and 
the Methyl Violets are useful on account of the full 
bright shades obtainable. All the basic dvestuffs are 
characterized by very easy leveling qualities, and further 
examples of this tvpe are under investigation, the results 
of which will be communicated in due course. 
Gallocyanin Dyes—The dyeing of these is closely sim- 
ilar to that of the basic dves: they are, in fact, basic oxa 
zines, containing gallic groups. Violet PDH and Mod- 


s s¢< 
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ern Violet (Durand), among others, may be cited as 
typica’ of the class. The dyestuffs are sensitive to metal- 
lic salts, and should not be dyed in copper baths. The 
dyestuff should be dissolved in cold water, and dyeing 
started in a cold bath, the temperature being gradually 
raised. The affinity of these dyestuffs for acetyl silk is 
so great that it is necessary to prevent them from rush- 
This high affinity also enables them 
to be used very economically, and Violet PDH is a mair 


ing on too quickly. 


constituent of most dark colors, such as navy blue, black, 
and nigger brown. It is shaded by using in conjunction 
wiih Malachite Green for navy and Azochromin for 
After dyeing, the goods should be 
soaped to remove all tendency to rubbing, and the ulti 


black and brown. 


mate shades should be developed and fixed by aftertreat- 
ment with bichromate and acetic acid Celestine Plue B, 
Coreine RR, Gallamine Blue, and Gallo Sky Blue are 
also useful members of this series. 

Alizarine Dyes.—The alizarines are generally dyed 
from a plain bath in soft water. The dvestuff feeds on 
in virtue of its chemical affinities, even though it is only 
very sparingly soluble in the water. Some of the dveings 
change shade on treatment with soap, but the origina: 
color acidification. Alizarin Orange AQ 
(nitro alizarin) is a very useful member of this series. 
fast to light. It is used for shades ranging from salmon 
pink to old rose. 


returns on 


Alizarin Garnet is not sensibly changed 
by soap, and is largely employed in the Clavel prescrip- 
tions. Alizarin Green S gives a very pleasing shade of 
gray, in the dyeing of which the temperature should be 
carried up to 75 deg. Cent. Alizarin Blue ABS gives 
reddish-blue, fast to light. 

leo Dyes.—Certain of the sulphonated azo dyestuffs 
can be dyed directly on acetyl silk, chiefly yellows, or- 
anges, and some of the reds, notably Roccelin. Azo Yel- 
low I and Metanil Yellow are useful, and fast to light. 
Azo Yellow is frequently employed as a bottom for em- 
erald and jade greens, topped with a basic green or blue. 
There are also a number of simple azo dyestuffs not con 
taining sulphonic groups which dve the silk directlv, and 
are fixed either with or without aftertreatment by chrom- 
ing. To this series belong the so-called Alizarin Yellow 
2G, and Alizarin Orange R, salicylic acid derivatives 
fast to light. Very frequently what is substantially the 
seme dyestuff is sold under several different names, and 
it is difficult to mention all. There are a number of 
browns in this series which may be typified by Azo- 
chromin, but they are not all identical in constitution 
since some are fast to light and some are not: most of 
them require development and fixing by afterchroming. 
Alliance Fast Brown 5G paste (British Dyes) may be 
nientioned here. Messrs. Brotherton’s, the makers of 
the \fetachrome dyes, have selected a number of dve- 
stuffs suitable for acetyl silk, including an interesting 
fast-to-light bluish pink, called Rose Pink CA58. Messrs. 
Durand and Huguenin offer Chromocitronine, Chromox- 
anthine, and Chrome Deep Brown RR. 

Indigoid and Other Vat Dyes—Vat dyestuffs. includ- 
ing the Indigoid and those of the Algol and Indanthrene 





class, which can be vatted without the use of large quan- 
tities of caustic soda, are suitable for dyeing unsap nified 
acetyl silk, saponification during dyeing being inhibited 
Sulphur dyestuffs 
also, when reduced in the same manner as ordinary vat 


by the presence of an ammonium salt. 


dyestuffs, should give useful results for fast shades. 
are still under investigation, but fine 
shades of fast pinks and blues have been produced with 
Durindone Red Y, Ciba Blue, Indigo Blue paste, etc. 


Development Dyeing by the Azoic Process——The re- 


These methods 


markable affinity of cellulose acetate for aromatic amines 
and phenols suggests a vast range of possibilities for de- 
This 
principle was suggested many years ago, but it has been 
taken up in detail and perfected in recent times and the 
field greatly extended. limit to 
remains 


veloping azo dyestuffs by diazotizing on the fiber. 


There seems, in fact, no 
the possible combinations obtainable, and it onlv 
to sort out those items which are of the greatest practical 
utility and fastness 

The amines are dissolved in the form of their hydro- 
chlorides, and the silk is treated with these solutions very 
much in the same manner as if dveing with a basic dye- 
stuff. If the amines themselves are colored, as for in- 
stance m-nitro-p-toluidine, aminoazobenzol, etc., the silk 
may actually be matched to a standard undeveloped 
shade. as when dyeing Primuline on ordinary cellulose. 
When the amines are colorless, it is necessary to work 
according to formule, and to make trial developments 
from time to time. The advantage of this methed lies 
in the fact that the excess of dye bath may be washed 
cff, and there is no danger of precipitating loose color on 
the surface of the fiber. Contrast this with the common 
method of dyeing cotton with Paranitraniline Red. where 
chemical affinities do not exist. The diazotizing of the 
prepared silk, and the coupling with alkali pherolates 
result in beautifully bright shades, perfectly fast to wash- 
ing and rubbing. 


Aniline Black. 





The attractive affinity for aromatic 
amines makes this silk eminently suitable for dveing by 
the Aniline Black method. This process has also been 
worked out, using a silk previously mordanted with ani- 
lin hydrochloride solution, and then impregnated with a 
strong aniline hydrochloride, chlorate and copper liquor. 
It is whizzed, hung up, and oxidized for 1 to 1% hours 
at a temperature of 40 to 60 deg. Cent., aftertreated with 
acid hichromate and shaded up. 

These considerations will suffice to show that the dye- 
ing of acetyl silk is not more difficult than the dyeing of 
anv other artificial fiber; it is only somewhat different. 
The differences, however, are no greater thari those which 
divide cotton from wool. The dyer has only to get uset 
tc it, just as in the old days he had to get used to Char- 
donnet, viscose, etc. Plenty of dyestuffs are available, 
and plenty of methods, and both these are being increased 
all the time. Especially the azoic method offers attrac- 
tive possibilities of future extension and gives dyeings 
of unexampled solidity and brilliancy. As the demand 
develops, dvestuff makers will bring forware new dves 


specitlly designed for this silk. The silk itself, both in 
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kandle and appearance, is manifestly superior to anything 
which has gone before. Difficulties in manufacture. m 
application and in dyeing, have been encountered and 
surpassed, and the new industry is now both technically 
and commercially established. Nothing can effectually 
obstruct its development, and there is a big future 
before it. 


TREATING SILKS 


N English patent (161,625) taken out by E. L. 

Maupai, of New York, protects a process of treat- 
ing silk, one of the objects being to dye single-thread 
or grege silk, containing natural gum, while in the 
hank or warp. 

The dyeing of untwisted silk containing natural 
gum while in the hank or warp to produce a fast color 
is difficult, because the gum in the silk tends to d's- 
solve, causing the hank to become a compact mass, 
which makes weaving or throwing almost impossible. 

It has previously been proposed to treat raw silk 
with formaldehyde to convert the sericin into a per- 
manent coating insoluble in hot liquids. 

The present process consists in treating raw silk 
threads or grege to harden or render the gum or 
ceraceous matter of the silk insoluble in dyeing liquors, 
dyeing the silk thus treated, and, after weaving, re- 
moving the gum or ceraceous material from the silk 
fabric. 

By hardening the gum the danger of the stik be- 
coming a matted mass is avoided. The final step of 
removing the gum from the woven fabric 
superior luster. 


gives it a 


Partial hardening of the gum in the silk is effected 
by subjecting the hank or warp to an acid bath, sul- 
phuric or hydrochloric acid, diluted with warm water. 

The silk is then treated with a solution of alum, or 
of chrome acetate, or of chrome chloride, or of nitrate 
of iron (or any iron liquor used in dyeing), all de- 
pending upon the color to be used for dyeing. The 
action of these fixing elements is still further to harder: 
the gum, so as to produce an insulation around each 
thread protecting the hardened gum in or on the 
threads against the action of the alkali and acid pres- 
ent in the dyeing solution. 

The threads thus treated will be pliable but firm, 
and can be worked for a considerable length of time 
in the dyeing solution without affecting the ceraceous 
matter or gum present in the silk. 

The silk may be dyed in the usual manner. The 
dye employed, of course, must have an affinity for the 
particular mordant used. 

As an example, the silk is first treated with a 10 per 
cent solution of sulphuric acid for about twenty min- 
utes at about 150 deg. Fahr. It is then suspended to 
be hardened in a bath—for instance, a solution of 


‘ 


chrome chloride of a strength 10 deg. B., at about 150 
deg. Fahr.—for one hour and dyeing is proceeded 
with in the usual way. 

When the raw silk has been dried after dyeing it 
will be ready for weaving. After weaving the fabric 
will be boiled in a strong solution of soap and water, 
which will eliminate the gum or ceraceous matter and 
bring out the color and luster in the fabric. 

The gum is therefore retained until after dyeing 
and weaving. The retention of the gum maintains 
each thread in the hank an individual element, and 
hence they can be readily separated when they are to 
be woven or thrown. The dyeing operation is not in 
the least hampered by the presence of the gum, as the 
dye will penetrate the gum but will not soften or dis- 
solve it. owing to the hardening process. As the dye 
will penctrate and pass through the gum, the si!k fiber 
will be dyed. 

One of the advantages of the process is that the 
threads comprising a hank of silk can be treated in 
untwisted condition in hanks or warps; in other 
words, the natural gum is preserved or hardened in 
and on each thread composing the hank, thus en- 
abling the storage of the hanks for dyeing at a future 
time. Hence, silk threads can be preserved for a con- 
siderable length of time by subjecting them to the 
hardening. 


SAFETY IN THE DYE PLANT 


When accidents occur and one or more persons are 
burned with acids or other corrosives, it is usually due to 
(1) mistakes in handling, (2) bad containers, (3) siop- 
ping or spattering, (4) material left in containers sup- 
posed to be empty. Also, these accidents are more often 
due to pad types of “tools” than to workmen or work- 
manship. 


by sloppages, and when the carboy is lifted the bottom 


The nails in bottoms of carboys are destroyed 


drops out, or the crockery pitcher is cracked and sud- 
denly drops off the handle, or the supposedly empty car- 
boy is turned over and spills some acid which could not 
be entirely drawn off when the carboy was in the rocker 
or inclinator, ete. 

In most States laws require compensation insurance, 


and many concerns also carry additional protection 


against liability for accidents. But the policies do not 
repay the cost of the foreman and witnesses, and in the 
long run it is not only economical but decidedly more 
human and desirable to safeguard against accidents in so 
far as it is possible to do so, and certain new equipments 
for handling corrosives are creating widespread interest 
accordingly. 

First, there are pails and dippers of Monel metal for 
handling sulphuric acid, acetic acid, caustic potash and 
soda bleach, and which are also suitable for solutions of 
most of the sulphates, sulphites, sulphides, acetates, etc. 
Then, there are copper pails and dippers for acetic acid 
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solutions and other usual uses. Rubber buckets, pitchers 
and dippers are available for handling muriatic acid and 
solutions of chlorates and chlorides. Also, but particu 
larly for only nitric acid and solutions of nitrates and 
nitrites, there is a very complete line of pails, pitchers 
and dippers cast in alununum. 


, } . . 1 
For hardline carbovs there are new devices which 


chow 


a complete understanding of the field and need, 
viz.: a carboy truck that works like a pair of scissors to 
fit any size of carbov:a carboy carrier which is very eco 
nomical and etiective for combined carrying and dvmp 
ing operations when the entire contents of carboys are 
used; and a special carboy dumper which is desiened to 
permit easy and accurate drawing of small quent tes 
to the last drop—and safeguard against slopping and ae 
cidents from loose bottem boards, ete. 

From the interest and approvals already even 1G these 


equipments by safety councils and engineers, if seems 


likely that they will secon be desired, if not required, 
wherever there is anv considerable manufacture or use 


of corrosives. 


FOREIGN DYES LICENSED 
BY TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT FOR DECEMBER 
IMPORT 


Germany Makes Sweeping Gain; Switzerland Loses 
More Ground; England Holds Her Own, 
and France Sends Nothing 


Following is a complete list giving the types and 
quantities of dyestuffs for the importation of which 
into the United States licenses were granted by the 
Dve and 


Treasury Department, Division of Customs, 


Chemical Section, during December. Th’s tabulation 
is being issued by the American [Dyes Institute. and 1 
is announced that anyone interested in the manufac- 
ture of dyestuffs who has not received a copy may 
application to that organization’s head 


obtain one by aq 
York Citv. 


quarters. 320 Broadway, New 
‘Treasury Department 


\n appended note by the 


states: “Licenses shown by this list to have been 
issued for particular commodities must not be con 
sidered as a precedent or assurance that favorable ac- 
tion will be taken on future applications for similar 
commodities. The Treasury Department, Dve and 
Chemical Section, announces in special cases that it is 
its practice to consider any special evidence that may 
be submitted by manufacturing consumers of dye- 
stuffs tending to prove that the American commodity, 
while satisfactory in general or for some lines, will not 
meet the requirements as to quality or adaptability for 


particular manufacturing purposes.” 


The December list shows that Germany, which dur- 
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ing the preceding month ranked far below Switzer 


land, made a sweeping recovery and sent us 149.562 
pounds, as against only 92,864 pounds in Novembet 
hese figures, however, are low when compared to her 
imposing totals of 8344 pounds in October and 488, 
12.8 pounds in September. Germany heads the list 
this month, with Switzerland by no means a bad sec 

Phe Country of Cantons forwarded to American 


December a total of 120,702 


ond. 
dve consumers durin: 
pounds. representing a decline from the 189,018 pounds 
sent in November. and a further decline from the 316, 
431 pounds of October. England contributed 38.720 
pounds, substantially the same as in November, when 
she forwarded 38.330 pounds, and a substantial gain 
over the 33.108 pounds of October and a further gain 
over the 29,010 pounds of September. Onee more 
ranee fails to figure in the month’s list of licensed 
importations, the 880 pounds sent here in October rep- 
resenting the only contribution from that source in 
several months. 

The total quantity of dves imported, under license, 
during December was 308,787 pounds, as against 320, 
212 pounds in November, 768,858 pounds in October 
and 621.190.8 pounds in September, 


The detailed list follows: 


Germany Switz 
Designation of Dve (Ibs.) (Ibs.) 
noete Papers SO onc kn dks S80 
sete TEE WRU sae iccs ed: esa eee 297 
Acid Pare Blwe KR SupFa:s 6.06.04 ots 00 
NGI UenGdamine WG. wkcccads co oes 100 
Noid Rhodamine SIR osc cuss 5 saueee 1.040 
PCH WROHOE IW goin de dec ccc ace ura eubwling 100 w oliind 
NCH “WIOHEE (QIN 4 ancssaveneieis. sent ssw dees ee 264 
NSH MMO ova coins des, < wad Sas Eiaaes 140 
Algol Blue 3G Powder.......... ; 214 Gee 
\lgol Brilliant Violet 223 Powder... 200 
‘icol Brow K Powder: ..:.60.4... 200 
‘leo! Cornth K Powder... i. ccs ov) 
\isol Orange R Powder. .......... 100 
RAMEN CAA, MS $08) 5 aia’ coat e veiane- harass salavaoey abts 1,000 
Aigol Red B Powder............... 258 
Mivol Red oG Powders... 6..%<.4.0 a) 
AUT, Vaaret 13. Paste ....0s6c sc ewkcoau 100 
\lgole Blue 8K Powder............ 26 
Algole Green B Powder'’........... 20 
Miz, ‘Black WX Ix Pastes ses acuc 2500 
BNNZ- TEEN! ESEACRS BB aos assaio sete isio Gos iarnes 100 
Ahz: Bine Black 13: Powder... .........<. DOO 
Bla?) Mes IE OWEN. a, andiwcalsileaa.s 200 
ae ee 500 
PEs SERS SON Ss, bo nesesSeserioe Saris ace eve 1,506 
Aliz. Dive SB) Powaer «6c 6 oasis. 25 : 
POSRZ WREST ooo srk ak Sad wie alaveione 100 are 
Pel ORCL? FE oe fa FS ea ahaianc Sem aueiera sored 200 are 
Aliz. Cyanine Green 3G Powder.... 300 jen 
Aliz. Delphinol BS (from England 
SEO MDSO: Ghccaincwwesowakaesaanen peeve: 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


In the December number of the Reporter, on page 
10 of the Proceedings of the Association, there was 
published a letter received by the president from the 
secretary of the Society of the Dyers and Colorists. 
\Ve now publish the following reply to this letter. 

November 28, 1921. 
\. SILVERWOOoD, Hon. SEC 
Society OF Dyers AND COLOURISTS 
BRADFORD, INGLAND: 

Dear Sir——Enelosed you will find an official reply to 
your letter of October 25. The long delay in replying 
has been due to the fact that I had hoped to be able to 
send you a complete copy of the proceedings of our 
inaugural meeting. For various reasons the publication 
of this has been unavoidably delaved, and I have there- 
fore decided to write to you without any further post- 
ponement. 

For the time being the AMERICAN DyeSTUFF REPORTER 
is to act as the official journal of our Association, pub- 
The December number will 
contain a complete report of our inaugural meeting, and 
I will forward a copy to you as soon as it is published 
which will probably be in about a week. We should be 
pleased to have you give as much publicity as you think 
advisable to the formation of this Association in the 
“Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists,” par- 
ticularly in regard to the fact that the American organ- 
ization would be pleased to co-operate in every way pos- 


sible with the British Association. 


lishing our proceedings, etc. 


Chemists and Colorists 


| received this morning the prospectus of the Color 
Index, to be published by the Society of Dvers and 
Colourists. This will be an extremely valuable publica 


tion and we shall all be glad to get away from the more 
or less stereotyped Schultz tables and continual reference 
to them. I do not know what scheme you have followed 
cut in regard to American dyes, but I trust that every 
effort is being made to incorporate an accurate record of 
American made dyes along with the others. 

some time ago I wrote to you inquiring in regard to 
the possibility of publishing a collective index of the 
“Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists.” ! 
suppose, with the publication of this Color Index on 
your hands at the present time, you have all that you can 
take care of without any additional work. I stili believe, 
however, that the publication of such a collective index 
of the “Journal” would be extremely valuable and welt 
subscribed for. I should like to know if plens for this 
were entirely given up, or whether it is still the intention 
of the Society to publish such an index at some future 
time. 

In closing, I wish to personally assure you of the co- 
cperation of the newly formed American Association in 
every way, and I trust that as early as possible you will 
send a reply to my enclosed letter which may be presented | 
to the Council of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Louts A. OLNEY. 

The following letter is in reply to the one published 
above and another unpublished letter in regard to the 
Color Index which is being published by the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists and also in regard to the publica- 
tion of a collective index of the thirty-seven volumes of 
their journal. 


Socrety Dyers AND COLOURISTS 
December 28, 1921 
Proressor Louts A. OLNEY, 
LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL, 
LowELt, Mass.: 
Dear Sir- 


<long with the official letter from the 


I thank vou for your letter of the 25:h ult., 


American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists. These were 
brought before my Council at the last meeting and I was 
instructed to offer any assistance that we can give vou. 

We were unable to suggest any concrete scheme of 
co operation as we had very little knowledge of the prog- 
ress you have already made. 


We notice that you have made arrangements for 


ili 
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monthly publication and we think that this is the most Taste II 
important point. In our own case, success depends largely 
upon the quality of our “Journal,” which is itself an Sulphur Colors 
indication of the amount of work done for the Society. 

\We have found the formation of local Sections to be Reaction with 
a great help to us and we venture to suggest that you Sodium Sodium 
might profitably follow our lead in this. Dye Used Hydrosulphite Sulphide 


If you have thought of any scheme of co-operation or Brilliant Sulphur 
come across any point on which we might help, we shali pie BG Conc. 
be pleased to hear from you. 

With reference to the other matter in your letter, every 
effort has been made to obtain an accurate record of all 
American dyes and we have already received from some 
makers all the information we required. 

Te Collective Index of the “Journal” would most 
likely have been in hand at the present time if we had 
not decided upon the publication of the Color Index. It 
is hoped to proceed with this during the coming year. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) A. StLveRwoop. 
eiriniatehpeinianll jehisicoonmana Sulphur Sky Blue B 


Table I (below) and Table II (right) are supplement- Amer. An. Prod. Co. Orange Greenish blue 


Grasselli 


Sulphur Brilliant 
Blue 6B Yellow Greenish brown 
An. Dyes and Chem. 


Sulphogene Navy 
Blue RC Yellow Greenish brown 
Du Font 


ary to Wallace J. Murray’s paper on “Differential Re- 
duction of Vat Dyes,” which was published in the issue Sulphur Indigo 






















of January 2. The tables were omitted at that time be- Blue B Orange Violet 
cause of lack of space. Newport 
TABLE I. 
slidland Ciba Indigo Anthrene anthrene Thnio Sulfz 
ididland Vat Midland Blue Pure Hydrone Blue Dark Indigo Indig 
Temp.| Reaction Indigo Blue 5B Blue MB Blue R 2B ADC Blue B GCD Blue 8.O. Red B Rlue B 
Speed of |rapid rapid very very very rapid rapid rapid rapid rapid rapid 
Reduction rapid rapid rapid a : 
olor yellov yellow yellow yellow yellow yellow yeliow red- red- yellow orange 
Solution ; brown purple 
d = go od | go od good Bos gZood good poor cE es 
condition] clear clear Clear slight Clear olear 
Dp t. 














Speed of 
Reduction| moderate moderate moderate moderate rapid moderate slow rapid rapid mode te moderate 














inet yollow yellow yellow yellow yellow yellow red- red- yellow yellow 
Solution brown urple 
finally clear eligh clear ; 
clexr = ee ee rae ee 
slow rapid rapid rapid rapid rapid rapid Slight moderate rapid very 
rapid 
green yellow pale yel Low Jel low ve red- = 
Boiling} Solution oran ge oa , rpje yellow orange 
Dyeing oor zood 
ona troa|tosbra not orange clear yellow brow 
Qe clear ppt. tt ai a Bs cpt. 
Speed of | amos formate moierite Moder ite Mmodermmmderite mast Wwory  wery wery rapid 
Redu ction} none 6l ow slight 8 low 
olor green- yellow yellow yellow yellow yellow or ange 
Solution fish ive, 
yeing & 20 or é a Cis eee 
onditionjundis- precipi-yellow een a brown 
SEP ne solved tate ppt. ppt. ppt. 
Hspeerertnone BAT Slow Wary home PE Wary oe re eee 
Reduction slight Le as slight 
4 ~ 75 ee grem orange yellow ormge green orange violet 
Solution 
Dyeing none a, | Se _ good 
Oondi ti onjundis- : 5 ; 
_—— a atiane — ppt. ppt. Ung amp « 
— eo eeeleeeeeeeeeeeeaeaeeeaeeeaEeoeaasaoooooooooooooooeoeeeT—T——eE——eEeEeE—E—E—EEESS > 
Sulfide Speed of |none none none none very none none none none Blight rapid 
Reduction Blight 
olor blue blue 
Solution violet 
| Dyeing none ae een ee ae eee erred 
Condition|undis- undis- undis- undis- 


solved solved solved solved 








Orange Dark brownish purple 
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NOTICE FROM THE SECRETARY 

Owing to the date on which the January 16 issue went 
tc press, there was no opportunity for the preparation of 
n.aterial for an account of the recent meetings of the 
Council and of the Research Committee of the Associa- 
tion, which were held Friday, January 13, at the Engi- 
neers Club, Boston, at 4 P. M. and 4.30 P. M, respec- 
tively. These will appear in the January 30 issue of the 
Proceedings. 

All members of the Association are urged to follow 
the suggestion of the president that letters be written 
stating the type of material they would like to see pub- 
lished in this section, since it is the desire of those re- 
sponsible to publish all available or obtainable material 
which might be interesting or useful. 

It is again suggested that all individuals who believe 
they are eligible for membership in the Association, or 
members acquainted with such individuals, communicate 
with the secretary, who will furnish application blanks 
and extend every possible assistance. 

W. E. Haptey, Secretary, 
5 Mountain Avenue, Maplewood, N. J. 


VOLUNTEERS WANTED TO ASSIST IN 
GERMAN TRANSLATION 


The following letter from H. A. Mereness to E. H. 
Willheffer, and the latter’s reply thereto, are self-explana- 
tory. It is hoped that some members may be sufficiently 
interested to offer their services as collaborators with 
Mr. Mereness in this work. Any member who is willing 
to assume responsibility for the translation of a few chap- 
ters should communicate with Mr. Killheffer at the New- 
port Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


163 Mt. Pleasant Street, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
January 10, 1922. 
My Dear KILLiteFFER: 

As chairman of the Library and Publication Commit- 
tee you are perhaps the proper person to consider the 
following proposition: 

I have a copy of a book by F. Erban, entitled “Amwen- 
ding von Fettstoffen in der Textil Industrie,” and, after 
having used it for a couple of years, have concluded thar 
its merits warrant translation. It contains 369-odd pages 
on the application of fatty products to textiles, including 
about ninety pages on the manufacture of Turkey Red 
Oils and similar products. Its references to patents and 
literature are complete (as most German books are likely 
to be). Several of the fellows who have seen it thought 
it might be a good idea to make the translation. 

I do not feel that I could undertake the translation of 


the whole 360 pages single-handed but thought that 
three or four of us in the Association might take those 
parts with which we are most familiar and thus get the 
translation done in a manner not burdensome to any one. 
‘The book is not copyrighted. Are you interested and 
do you care to see the book? 
Very respectfully, 


(Signed) Harry A. MERENESS. 


January 13, 1922. 
Harry A. MERENESS, 
16% Mr. PLEASANT STREET, 
New Beprorp, Mass. : 

Dear Sir—I have your letter of January 10 and be- 
lieve that a translation of the book you have would be 
very interesting indeed. 

Perhaps it could be arranged that a number of trans 
letors could have a hand in the work; for instance. each 
nian to take several chapters and in that way the entire 
burden would not rest on any one person. 

I will put a notice calling attention to this matter in 
with the other notices of the Association in the next 
issue of the AMERICAN DyestuFF Reporter, and perhaps 
we can secure enough volunteers to put the work 
through. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Ervin H. KILLHerFer. 


INAUGURAL MEETING, RHODE ISLAND 
SECTION 


Held Friday, December 30, at the To Kalon Club, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


MEETING to organize the Rhode Island Sec- 
tion of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists was held on Friday, 
December 30, 1921, at the To Kalon Club, Pawtucket. 
rotice of the meeting having been sent to all members 
cf the Association located in Rhode Island. 
Following an informal dinner the meeting was called 
to order at 8 P. M. by William H. Cady, vice-president 
of the Association, who announced that a petition 
signed by twenty-six members, requesting the forma- 
tion of a Rhode Island Section, was presented to the 
Council on November 18 and approved by them. It 
was unanimously voted to organize the Section at 
once and Mr. Cady was elected temporary chairman. 
and Henri N. F. Schaeffer temporary secretary. The 
chairman was authorized to appoint a committee of 
five to prepare nominations for permanent officers of 
the section and present them at the next meeting. 
The following were appointed: 
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Ralph | ulyer, chairman 


lienr: N | Schaetter 


Lhis committe was also instructed to art inge a 
] ‘ 97 ry th, next meeting It was voted to hold 
ainiers every sik weeks Gecest in summer. A poll 


f the members indicated a preference for Fridav eve 
l | 


ne lhe chairman announced that he was negottat 
ine with thre Providenes Engineering Societv and 
oped secure the use of the Society roems for the 
1reetinges ot the section 
Roscoe | hase. former manager of the Arnold 
int \Wworks. gave an informal talk on “Merceriza 
T1O0NnNsS S¢ alstract which follows) At the close of 
the discussion a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Spe é 
e chairman gave a brief account of the work of 
the Council and outlined the plans of the Research 
( moniittee tor a systematic investigation of the prob 
le st ardizinge methods of determining the fast 
ess ves on. the arious fibers (to washing 
cht. ete 
he meeting adjourned at 9.25 Twenty-six mem 
] ee nd tw guests were present 
MERCERIZATION 
ree. red by Roscoe 1. Chas 
\ 7 7 ? a) leon 
( car ( risis a lo Kal 
riday, D P20, 19214.) 
speaker first gave a brief history of the evolu 
t iercerizing since Mercer’s time, 
ng t that Mercer's original patent, taken out 
‘ vering the action of caustic alkalies on cot- 
t err¢ to the shrinkage produced and the 
5 tv for dves The possibility of ob 


ng a luster bv treating cotton with caustic under 


1 Ss Vv S 1 T liscc vered until 1889, when Lowe in 
ong ‘ ut a patent, followed in 1895 by 
S Prevost Germany 
st Ss Ss ers \ sed as mercerization 
cent. and the speaker called attention to the fact that 
her re three d ‘ent methods of comparing the 
strength of commercial caustic: namely, the Castner 
lectrolvtic method. which expresses in degrees the 
ctual percentage of Na.O present; the Newcastle 
method, based on an erroneous atomic weight fo~ 
-odium, which gives figures 1.3 per cent higher than 


values; and the New York and Liverpool 
7 


method. even less correct, which gives figures more 
an 3 per cent too high This makes it advisat:le for 
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the pure hasine agent in buving caustic to specity the 
particular method ly which its streneth 1 toy bye | 
culated 

Lhe lecturer next deseribed.§ thr mw tvp »} 
mereerizing machines which have been used from 
time to time, mentioning im parti ular the Kleinewefer 
centrifugal varn machine, now obsolete, which ro 
tated at 1.800 revolutions per minute, and depended 
on centrifugal force to counteract the shrinkaws rnd 
passing to cloth mercerization, he referred to iow 
( irly ittenipt to prevent tran CT S¢ hrinl ore not 
ilyy that oft I mare, whe passed the impregnated 
cloth over a series of evlinders with roughened suit 
races \\ hen tenter frames first lye van to he used. ror 


the purpose of preventing shrinkage, it was the cu 
tom to roll up the cloth from the pad ind let it le 
and subsequently fentet ind \\ ish luring those 
early davs various schemes were sugveste d for redue 
ing the tension due to shrinkage, such as the addition 
of alcohol, naphtha, mineral salts, ete., to the caustic 
but none of these ideas ever met with much ucces 

rhe Sp ake described WwW an iwyte resting Way 1 it 
which he made in 1902 to several of the largest met 
cerizing plants in Europe. and went on to compare the 
relative merits of mercerizinge cloth in the grav and in 
the bleached state. pointing out in particular that 
strong caustic soda acting on starch tends to make it 
insoluble. | nsequently wo4s ady isable 1m mercerizing 
erav 2zoods to remove the starch beforehand. cither by 
the action of diastafor or by souring. \ith regard to 
the actual time required for comple te mercerization 
he stated that there is some difference of opinion, the 
estimates ranging from thirty seconds to one minute 
Phe mercerizing action increases as the strength of 
caustic is increased, and decreases with increase of 
temperature In plants where all the wash water from 
mercerizing is recovered and used in the kiers, this is 
not of great importance, but where the recovered caus- 
tic is in excess of the needs of the bleach house, the 
total quantity required for mercerization can be often 
reduced by keeping the temperature down. 

(To he conchided.) 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


1OLDTITWATTE, CHARLES F., 
1107 North Fiftv-ninth Avenue, 
West Duluth, Minn. 

Putnam, Puittp C. 
\pponaug Finishing Company, 
\pponaug, R. I. 

BAILEY, SIDNEY, 
1193 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kipp, Tuomas E. 

Wilton, Me. 
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BRITISH DYE CONSUMERS AND THE 
LICENSING SYSTEM 


| 1 WO 1 tittle (ot toa } yea f } or1A 
pa ec het [ve tui mport Reg tion A t 1 


} 

during the-art Trryve thre mre) eq «y » ‘ cle 
| 

lirectly coneerned vith | na f } if rie mMDO 

nity to adjust themselyve tr t 

last ten ent from the date of enactment | ‘ ‘T 

lay 1 1 well lnown tr) +} ( cle hya ce 


licensing ystem, and 


nee ) ‘ . 
been and hall continue to be « ibject tr, thic < 2 at 
dye import regulation wntil €( oneres in straighte 
out the tangle. hould he interesting to reflect fos 
moment upon the manner in which its restrictions a 
in many cases. disadvantages ‘a compared ¥ 
proposed \mertican ystem | ‘ heen rime 
abroad 

Whe licen Ing <tet a< } massih 
Mut because comparison ire 01 
ly those endea aring to nfluence pend 9 , ; 
it has not vet entirel lost its 
subject When nev chemes are suggested he “ 
usually measured against the ensing sys 1, i 
it is the existing one, and so serves > 9 cta rd 


appt visal 


Of any system for safecuardn lve dus 
two questions may be aske d. vl h. f al WV eCTE is iT 
isfactorily, constitute an infallible test of desirabiiit 
These are: : 

1. Does it protect the dye industry sufficie 
vuarantee its permanent existences this { r 


» 


Does it interfere with the efficient conduct of the 
dye consumer’s business to a point where he cannot 
offer the same competition to his foreign rivals that 
he could without it? 

If the first question can be answered with a “yes” 


and the second with a “no,” any system will do. There 


sictl 


hy 
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It is in cases 


—either to consumers or to dye agents. 
where it is claimed that a British equivalent exists that 
delay niay occur, and consumers are urged, therefore, 
to apply, whenever possible, in their own name for 
their requirements. 

Among the reasons advanced for this request is the 
one already referred to, namely: that when a British- 
made dve is offered as an adequate substitute for a 
foreign one, it rests with the British manufacturer to 
prove that his product is actually a satisfactory equiv- 
alent. 

As to the method of accomplishing such proof, prima 
facie evidence can be produced by laboratory tests, but 
finality can be achieved only when the manufacturer 
demonstrates the quality of his wares to the actual 
user, who must be satistied that the proffered substi- 
tute will fulfill all the requirements of his particular 
trade. And, as the British view it, this is impossible 
if the user does not disclose his identity. 

Right there we have an obstacle which prevents the 
licensing system—from the American standpoint, at 
least—from meeting the second requirement. The 
necessity for so much unwelcome publicity in connec- 
tion with an order for foreign dyes of a certain kind 
would be extremely distasteful to the American con- 
sumer. And whai is more, it would be neither fair nor 
even necessary to burden him with this penaity im 
order to protect our dye manufacturers. There are 
other ways of accomplishing the same end. 

Mr. Smith’s statement of principles further sets 
forth the contention that it cannot be too clearly im- 
pressed that unless the necessity of importing a for- 
‘eign dve can be demonstrated, licenses to import can 
not easily be obtained. Then it particularly empha- 
sizes a point which alone would be enough to sound 
the death knell of licensing as a permanent institution 
in this country. It insists that applications for licenses 
should embody clearly defined reasons why importa- 
tion is desired, and maintains that general statements, 
such as “This color is required because of its good 
dyeing qualities,” are not regarded as effective. 

The Council further indorses the principle that, 
wherever possible. the necessary qualities of the dyes 
should be specified, such as suitability for a particular 
process, solubility, fastness, shade, etc. In cases where 
3ritish-made dyes have been tried as substitutes and 
have been found unsatisfactory, delay will often be 
avoided, under their system, if this is made known 
with a statement as to the respect in which the British 
dye is deficient. as to the date of trial, and as to 
whether or not the British manufacturer has been ad- 
vised of its unsuitability. 

\Where an application has been refused, and the sug 
gested substitute of British make has been found to 
be unsatisfactory, the consumer is urged to make a 
further application at once, stating as specifically as 
possible the shortcomings of the British color. In this 
connection, the ‘Technical Advisory Committee of the 
Color Users’ Association can be, it is declared, of ma- 


terial assistance in strengthening the claims for a li- 
cense, and it is desired, therefore, that all such cases 
be reported to the Secretary of the Association, 
When a difference in price between the British and 
the foreign dye operates to the serious disadvantage 
of the consumer, the latter is expected to accompany 
his application for a license by a statement demon- 
strating the extent to which he will be placed in a dis- 
advantageous position by the refusal of a license. 
Now, all this is not so very unreasonable, it will be 
granted, when one considers the inherent difficulties 
But, reasonable or 
not, these requirements constitute the chief cause for 


of administering a licensing law. 


the defeat of all attempts to get permanent license leg- 
islation here, and the chief reason why the sooner the 
present license system is done away with, and some- 
thing less onerous to the consumer substituted there- 
for, the better it will be for both American consumer 
and manufacturer. 

And out of all the substitutes which have been pro- 
posed so far, the selective embargo system now being 
considered by the special Congressional committee, 
while not perfect. comes nearer to fulfilling the two 
main requirements than any. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS AND THE 
EXCHANGE SITUATION 


H KILPFUL lessons for those interested in the set- 
tlement of the international dyestuff legislation 
situation may be found in the recent report on depre- 
ciated exchange issued by the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, inasmuch as the report considers present world 
exchange conditions from the standpoint of the degree 
of price and wage adjustments to a gold basis among 
the chief commercial countries, instead of the paper 
prices and wages in those countries. 

‘These price studies take the form of (1) tables shew- 
ing the value of foreign currencies compared with their 
value on the same date in terms of gold or American 
exchange, and (2) price comparisons, reduced to a 
gold basis, of a number of specific products in the 
various markets of the world. Briefly stated, the com- 
parison by index numbers shows that after England 
and France in March, 1919, withdrew their govern- 
mental support of the exchanges, such exchanges 
quickly fell below their value in terms of domestic 
commodities for ngland and France. ‘That is to say, 
the pound and frane thereafter were worth more in 
terms of Fnglish and French goods than they were 
worth in terms of gold. 

This condition was favorable to an increase of im- 
ports from these countries to the United States. In 
1921, however, paper prices in these countries, as 
measured by index nunibers, had risen, relative to 
American prices, about as much as their exchange 
had fallen, with the result that there was no special in- 
ducement because of exchange rates for buying goods 
in England and France. 
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In the case of Germany, however, there is yet a great 
discrepancy between the internal value of the mark 
and its gold value. This was slightly more than 2 to 1 
during the year just ended. 

The prices of specific commodities in various coun- 
tries tell, in general, the same story. The gold prices 
of copper, wheat and wool are about the same in the 
United States, England and France, with a lesser de- 
gree of adjustment for Germany. ‘Therefore, except 
for daily fluctuations, the prevailing rates of exchange 
do not seriously disturb the trade in such products 
among the allied countries. Specialties, however, such 
as articles of fashion, or complicated chemical ané 
metallurgical products, are often priced locally in Eu- 
rope in terms of paper money, with the result that spe- 
cial bargains may be obtained by American buyers 
because of the low rates of exchange. ‘This bonus on 
exports from central Europe is partly offset by the au- 
merous restrictions to trade in exportable products, 
such as dyestuffs. among others, and indicates clearly 
what the situation would be with respect to such coni- 
modities were the restrictions removed or rendered 
less effective. ‘(his should be particularly noted by 
students of our own pending dyestuff legislation. 

An interesting comparison of wages in the !/nited 
States, England, france and Germany shows that they 
are less adjusted to a gold basis than are the prices. 
In May, 1921, the standard wage in Germany for fac- 
tory workers was, roughly, 10 cents per hour in gold, 


» 


as compared with 20 to 25 cents in France, 30 to 40 
cents in England, and 450 to 74 cents in the United 
States. In the case of Germany, however, the gold 
value of wages is not as significant for some purposes 
as is the value in terms of commodities. Measured by 
wholesale prices in Germany, the wages quoted above 
were 16 to 18 cents per hour in May, 1921, and, ex- 
pressed in terms of the worker’s cost of living, they 
were 22 to 27 cents per hour for the various incus- 
trial centers. 

The report indicates clearly that it would be difficult, 
although not absolutely impossible, to determine and 
administer offseting duties against exchange rates. A 
flat rate obviously could not be applied because of the 
varying degrees of depreciation of exchange in dif- 
ferent countries, but a list of some commodities for 
which special protection is sought could be prepared 
and revised from time to time to meet changing con- 
ditions. 

It is principally in the case of synthetic organic 
chemicals that almost insurmountable difficulties would 
be encountered by those attempting to work out such 
a svstem tor the protection of our own industry, for 
added to the conditions outlined above, we have to add 
the enormous advantages in the efficiency of manu- 
facture enjoyed by the German dye manufacturer over 
his American would-be rival, and also the many meth 
ods of trickery for evading duties to which this indus- 
try peculiarly lends itself. In fact, this last factor 
alone would seem to be more than enough to preclude 
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the regulation of German dye imports by a series of 
movable duties based on any list, “revised” or other- 
wise. 


THE ENGLISH COLOUR INDEX 

ee in the efforts of the Society of Dyers 

and Colourists to prepare a Color Index in Engtish 
which shall be international in scope and comprehen- 
sive in detail is steadily growing, and with the appear 
ance of specimen pages in the November issue of the 
“Journal” of the Society, received an added impetus. 
‘The arrangement of the matter, which was arrived at 
after mature consideration by the committee under 
the chairmanship of Ernest Hickson, should insure the 
maximum amount of information in the minimum 
amount of space. 

Progress in the work on this undertaking, which is 
‘Lhe work 


of compilation was begun on September 1. The Index 


considerable, is announced as satisfactory. 


must, of necessity, bear a certain resemblance to other 
reference books of a similar type which have been pub- 
lished in the past, but in order to insure accuracy, 
every reference to patents, publications in scientific 
and technical literature, etc., has been traced back to 
its original source, verified, amplified—if necessary— 
and brought up to date; and about one-quarter of the 
entire Index (representing Index Numbers 1! to 300) 
has been collected, edited, and prepared for the press. 

It is announced that the statement to the effect that 
the first of the twelve parts of the Color Index wouid 
be issued toward the end of the year must be some- 
what revised, as there has been unexpected and un- 
avoidable delay in the preparation of the column déal- 
ing with the commercial names of dyes—a most intri- 
cate and confusing subject! It is an excellent augury 
for the ultimate success of the enterprise, however, 
that the great majority of the leading dye manufac- 
turers have promised active support, agreeing to sup- 
ply the necessary information. Some little time, nev- 
ertheless, must elapse before all this can reach the 
compilers, particularly in the case of manufacturers 
outside of England. 

To insure greater accuracy. it is planned to submit 
proofs for correction or amplification to a thoroughly 
competent Revision Committee, as well as to each firin 
of dye manufacturers whose products are dealt with 
in the Index; and, as before stated in these columns, 
the high standing and unquestionable authority of 
those engaged in directing this venture place its worth 
hevond all doubt. 

Once again, all American dye manufacturers are 
urged to offer and render all possible aid to the com- 
pilers of this Index. If any American manufacturers 
have not as yet sent complete information regarding 
their various products to the committee, they should 
de so immediately. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Ernest Hickson, Chairman Committee on 
Colour Index, Society of Dyers & Colourists, Pearl As- 
surance Building Market Street, Bradford, England. 
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FOREIGN DYES LICENSED BY TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT FOR DECEMBER IMPORT 


(Continued from page 48.) 


Designation of Dve 
Alize. Past Blue BHG: .20 2.0.4 sad0. 
Aliz. Green S 15% 
land 1,500 Ibs.) 
PUNE HO AINE hes Oe ds 5,4, a ea dene we wae & 
Aliz. Red (Yellow Shade) (from 
Pagiand 4,910 16.) .. <0. 0se00 
Aliz. Red S Powder (trom England 
1,000 Ibs.) 
Puig. TREW OIOGe ss ak iis disease 


Aliz. Red SX 20% Paste (from ling- 


Paste (from Eneg- 


Path OOS) 5 iro sors sas serine dn 
oT el cS) I en a re 
Ahiz. Rubinole R Powder..........5..... 
eee ee ere 
ge 
Aliz. Saphirole SE Powder......... 
Als. Saphirote WA... 56006000005 
Aliz. Saphirole WSA Powder..... 
es TH Oke s Ca ei warren acs 
Anthracene Blue SWGG Ex. Powder 
Anthracene Brown EB............. 
Anthraflavone GC Paste........... 
Anthraquinone Blue SR Ex. Powder 
Anthraquinone Violet Powder...... 
PEUtOl. OTANGE VOPEL s wioceerease es 


Benzo Chrome Black Blue B 


‘Benzo Chrome Brown 5G 


eneo Past Bite Bi. occ.cckwdccus saci 


WS RO atl ch sso hepa didactic 
DOUPO PASt ROU) Gi lois cos ds o6 dened 


Benzo Fast 


Benzo lacht Brown Gilb«.<....... «see 
GE) a a eee 


Bismarck 


Benzo 
PSUR Coals, che eats 
Pee oa 5 ei Ra ey Sab cwree cise 
121) 

1028K 
1627H 


14228 


Bluelake 
Bluelake 


Bluelake 


Bluelake 


Sriivant Benzo Green Be soci ccianeis 
ritiaat Ineo. 4G. .4<scicicdsicisaes 
Brilliant Milling Blue B 


Brillant Sky 


PC DG, ccc cccaew sere 
Prilliant Sky Blue 8G 
Briviant Sky Blue 2RM...........5. 
Brilliant Violet 213) Powder 
Canelle ALX 


Carnun 1762H 


ais) 87) All a 
Crpeaee ee TET Sos cwssesdicanes 
Chinoline Yellow KT Ex. Conc.... 
Chinoline Yellow, soluble in spirits. 
Chinoline Yellow XT Ex. Conc.... 


Chloramine Red SI-S 


Germany 
(Ibs.) 


a) 


100 


D0 


115 
29() 
200 
600 
300 
300 
DOO 
5OO 
dO 
200 
600 
dO 
a 

] 
200 
00 
100 
143 
3000 
1,000 
1,250 


100 


_— 


— 


—_ 


we 


500 
200 
100 
dO 
500 
100 
100 
100 


Oe 


a0 


O00 


100 


L 


100 
T O00 


Switz. 
(1bs.) 


DOO 


Designation of Dye 

Past Black Bcc sc0's ans 
ast Wie QGiis knicks 
Past Bile: Bibs sciences 


Chlorantine 
Chlorantine 
Chlorantine 
Chlorantine Fast Bordeaux 2BL.... 
Chlorantine last Violet BL........ 
Chlorantine Fast Violet 4BL....... 
fast Yellow: 44Gb ...... 
CASE VENOW Bbsss oes. 
ihromazurine P Powder. ......4....+. 


~ 


‘hlorantine 


‘hlorantine 


chrome Brown TY. 


‘hrome T'rintine Red Y Powder.... 
‘hrome Violet \ M 
iba Blue 2B 


WOUE so isavendvn ret 


Pow der bine Sin ea a cl 


a ee ee ee ee 


‘iba Nie PSD PASEO. s cncis wis a sondisess 


~ 


Bl 
Aba Blne G Powder. «iiss ic.ccaccs 
Ape Green Paste sos aesaiccawstaas 
‘iba Orange G 10% Paste......... 
AD Ink iG Wastes. ch asisicccan suas 
iba Pink BG POWGED .<...6.%<«6sa0.6 
Aa ROG Be TPO WEE «. oo:6 55.6166 6 eunierers 
ADCO Ee HOASHC Ss 56a o Siew w dieiaierare 
BIA CANNOT Ker OUI oe 5:05)56 lacelcieia ares le 
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Ma Carlet Gr PASUE. c0.4 ds ceicw-w as is 
aba Scarlet Gs 20% Paste. 6 ..5.0..0.5.0 
Ciba Scarlet G Pex... Powder «2.024. 
Ciba: Violet B Paste... ccc ccuwdecdds 
Ciba Violet R Paste or Powder..... 
Cia Violet I Paste. ik ass iswwenes 
Ciba Violet R Powder. « cs.00. 6%: 


Cibanone Brown |} Paste 20% 


Cibanone Brown B Powder........ 


Abanone Brown IR... 665-6 6265005 e% 
Abanone OrTranee BR. susisiascccaes 
Abanone Orange R Paste... 2... 
‘ibanone Orange R Powder....... 


ot 


Abanone Yellow R Powder........ 
Cloth Past Brow QiRoaik oc nccieases 
los east OranMe Reo cciicseic sere weesars 
Cloth Bast Violet Riisciciascccsce sc 
“loth Fast Yellow 5G 
Congo Fast Blue B 


Cross Dye Green B (from England 
Cross Dye Green 2G 

England 16.450 pounds) 
CCEVSEA NANCE WER e250 ais eens beieher wees 
Cyananthrol BGAOO 
BGAQOQO 
Cyanole Extra 
CEE daccioerkckheaneeabewns 
Deep Black 6 Paste 
Developer B 


2,240 pounds) 
Conc. (from 


Cyananthrol 


Developer Z 


tamine Brown 3G. ica secssadecac 


Diamine Catechine B 
Diamine Catechine G 


Germany 


(Ibs.) 


190 


600 
DOO 
D00 
woo 


220 


260 
120 
155 
100 
3,000 


Switz. 
(Ibs.) 
140 
4,785 
6.490 
DDO 
330 
1,034 
330 
1,980 
1,100 
O60 
109 


1,050 
13,200 
24 
1,540 
330 
1,100 
ve 


DD par 
Q%e 


Ss0 
2.640 
2,761 
D250 

254 
9,900 
1,100 
5,500 

270 

d8U 

146 
2,640 

116 
1,000 

120 

154 

220 

220 


oe 


~~ 
279 


660 


+ ary 


Morena 


“ee 


— 


Ee 


cen 
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3 ee 


Bordeaux 6BS 


Diamine Fast Blue 


Diamine Fast 


Diamine Fast Brown GB............ 
Dianne Fast Orance ER.......... 
Diamine Fast Violet FFR........:. 
Dmamine Orange B....c.4. 00. soc ews 
Diamine Yellow N 110%......2.... 
Diaminogene Blue NA... 2.034.066 
Miami BrOwWnSGO sa evciec ek od 8 dacdces 
Diaze Brilliant Black B....... <<. 
Niazo Brilliant Scarlet P} Fxtra..... 


Diazo Brilliant Scarlet G Ex. Index. 
PISO: SOW BG os. oso :5 0 sa 4 30-008 00> 
Diazo Fast Blue 2B\V 
Diazo Fast r 


NpOROTE MGR < Sis cto siceiie acta 
Diazo Fast Green 3G 
Fast Violet BI 
Diazo Fast Yellow 2G 


Diageo. last Wiolet BL . ncccacuscxea 


Diaze: Sicy Blige WB... cas. oul hace Gun 
Prepeneene Te Tec eck voeeencee 
Diphenyvl Fast Brown GNC........ 
Diphenyl Fast Gray BC........... 
eine: ES Watt ss sob oc wwicerwicinrs 
rio Chrome Azurol BX ........<«.. 
Erio Chrome Azurol BX Cone...... 
Ero Chrome Blae S. <2... i02.. cca 
Eero Chrome Brown Re... s..s 660 acs 
Erio Chrome Brown ROS.......... 
Erio Chrome Flavine A Conce....... 
Erio Chrome Geranol R Cone....... 
Erio Chrome Phosphine R......... 
Eno Chrome Verdon S.. ...660.600 
Erio Chrome Yellow 6G........... 
eucmrvyeime GENT 4. caiccaaes's 
Past Giceen Bigishs.. ccc ois teveeed « oteos 
Fast Green Extra Biluish........... 
Past Light Green. « as ..6 ec cis es cess 
Fast Light Yellow 3G. :...66<5< 0.0 
Fast Mordant Yellow'G..« .6.0..5460. 
ORIEL, hom hea Sk eis he gee a ae 
PtieeemeRNS, 2h hk ei cnt ct aga Sandi aes 
“allamine Blue Extra Paste........ 
Hansa Yellow Gi. .cc.6cocccaew se 
Hansa Yellow 5G Lumps.......... 
ffelindone Golden Orange IRRT Pst. 
Feelumone Pik AN. css. s.saccn xa 
Helindone Pink AN Faste......... 
Helindone Pink BN........<....8. 
Helindone Pimk BN 10%.........6 06: 
Helindone Pink BN Paste.......... 
Helindone Pink BN Powder........ 
Helindone Violet R Paste.......... 
Plentensia. ULAR os... ..ceasaesicced 
fiydron Bine G Powder........... 
i1ydron Blue R Powder... ........ 
Indanthrene GP Powder........... 
indanthrene Blue BCS. .<..556.05 


Germany 
(lbs.) 
3.000 
3.000 
3.000 
3.000 
3.000 
2()0) 
350 
3 50 
DOO 
1.000 
dO 
50 
s34 
100 
100 
250 
10¢ 
1,000 
100 


620 


HOO ems. 


DOO 
100 


600 
a0 


100 


100 
D0 
1,000 


1,920 
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Switz. 
(1bs.) Designation of Dye 


669 


500 
500 
500 
1.000 
1,000 
1.000 
1.000 
110 
DOO 


940 
1.000 


2.000 


indan. Blue BCS. Powder... ....... 
Indan. Blue GCT) Double T’aste..... 
Indan. Blue GGSNP Powder, quin 

: Shed sieacsuwasuseenages 
isidan,. Ble Bb... obs cc cde wawws ahs 
indan. Bine WB... «6 os.68 ku oes or 


Indan. Golden Orange G Dble. Paste 
Indan. Golden Orange G Powder... 


Indan. Golden Orange RRT Paste... 


Indan. Golden Crange RRT Paste, 
NNE) BUEUE- |: Nias kw aoa ao Wino oa 
Indan. Golden Orange 3R.......... 
Indan. Golden Orange 3R Paste 
lndan. Pink BS: Powder... ..... c.s<. 
Indan. Pink R Double Paste....... 
indan. Red BN Extra Paste....... 
indan. Red Violet RRN.......-. Ss, 
Indan. Violet BN Extra Paste...... 
indan. Violet RR Ex Paste..........00% 
PAA PCUMONIE Eo 4.5 co ces khade Hewes 
Indigene Blue BB Paste........... 
ink Biee BIT BNO... ..<006405.0600% 
Ree oo. 4 dite RoR Gees 
a0 PASE TRO Ss oo oc ae acinauw siewis 
Kiaton Pure Bie Vasc dsnwcinadsns 
Lanasol Brown 2B Pat... oe sccsuws 


Lithol Fast Yellow GG Ex. Lumps. . 


Madder Lake (from Scotland 2,000 
EN ci, cs icin re See Sean 
Nig@aeriake Fh Unisd oascbwu% 
Madaername Fi Ext! sihocccidsckawa 
Madderlake VN  +..6:0064.04%%%u8sn%e 
Nrana@eriake WNEE. 6.2. kkk Gsasiuwe 
Methed Tovens TWatGs ..s6icc causation 
Methylene Green G. ....6:.6.06.000: 
Mitiine Yellow)... « << 6s.6%6+ssa% 
Mounsey Olive Brown G Powder 
(from [england 500 Ibs.)....... 
Naphthalene Green V ........2.20.. 
Naphtogene Indigo Blue B.......-. 
Naphthylamine Brown: ......666.<- 
Pe SOE - 5. Soke aa aad aixeeeees 
Nitrosamine Red Paste............ 
Paris Green Extra Yellowish....... 
Pe: RMOE Bes kety ken s cha wwnewsinn 
PRA RORNNRS A PR 5 PS rok Son, tia 
Patent Bine A (Spectal)...... 6s. <«. 
Patent: Marme Bime (06.....:0. 5s ascc 


Patent Phosphme M. ...... 5604.00 


Patent Phospnine ..... 6.4 .%<s%% 
Peacock Blue i, tr i le as LA aca a GRE a ele ak 
Peacock Blue 198N................ 
Peacock Blue 315BK. «0.0% 086.456. 
Peacock Blue 315PK 

Peacock Biue 14228... .......0645 


Peacc ck 


| 
| cack ck | 


Germany 


(lbs.) 


10 
11,000 
100 
1.000 
150 


dO 


2,500 
500 
1,000 


~ 


5 
5C 
DOO 
720 

2 500 
300 


2 200 


200 


25 


10( 
750 


1,000 


10 


100 


Switz. 
(\bs.) 


1 
1 


2 
vo 


DDO 


29 


ae 


100 


980 
22() 


00 


5AO 
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Designation of Dv (Ibs 
Phiicnroemin, & Paste....c secs can das. 5 
PIO RINE CARE Be sicuttccanc vase 100+ 
PROSDOING - 5 chs de accsiac% sacs s ce athe 310 
Prospmime G 200% «0... .cacccciees 
eee ee ee 100 
Pink Color (Aniline Dye)......... 20 
Porr Ned Gr @ORG cece ah cccs wan 
Por Mea FH GOnG wk iauwccess casnsce 
Polar ROU WS CORE. wk skied hoes dk wx 
Pyrogene Cutch 2R Extra......... 
Pyrogene Cutch Brown RR........ 
Pyrogene Direct Blue RL.......... 
Pyrogene Green 3G Conc. 270% 

Pyrogene Yellow Brown NRPS... 
Pyrogene Yellow Brown RS...... 
Pyromwene Yellow Mis. é icc isk vds 
Pyregene YeHOwW Cri cdsceeuieeasals 
Reflex Bhie OO Lithol Quick Drying 255 
Rhodamine 6GDN Extra.......... LSS 
ROSANENTOCHE To nic sseics ecw dewaxed 
Rosanthrene Bordeaux B.......... 
Rosanthrene (range R........... 
Rosanthrene Orange Rk Pat 
i ne ol | i a 
Reosanthrene Rose ...5......6.600% ; 
MANOR Fhe cise ral ct dw 6 ae nl Nabe lie ced vc 25 
Saba Phosphine \I Cone. (Patent). oa NN 
mICIRe COLANEE QI. 6 6 ka. sos cee 100 
Semen Schwarz 4iGF. i... cia dscns 2.200 
See ine HERO: ...kkckddewcans 1410 
sotanume Blue BP oc. cin ccccace ee 500 
OEIC ST ac 5a dex bed aed eodiorwcens 200 
OUNCE SOF go ccdiad wees cd edweies 200 
soluble Blue Crystals... ......... 600 
SSGPENE: TOCE Kis vce wine davaddkeaear 1.000 
er rT ee 185 
tie Indiso Pink AN ..0c664 660 cae 220 
Phio Indigo Pink BN......6.. 220) 
Thio Indigo Rose BN Paste........ 100 
Thionol Brown GI) (from Fneland 
DA sic ia Se Sov pc ohen each orev 
Fhionol Drown © (from England 
Be MNSoRe 6 obo esse cues es 
Mhionone Isabellina (from England 
Sy se pee etk bus bee 
BEANE RMN ieee 5 ea Wi occ a SE dm andes 
Lrisulien Brown B..<s: ss <osscks os 
Prifulson Grown GG or 2G......... 
rsol G Pic cubitetne Sook is a ) 
Vitadin Take 20SGH jos iad dc aassaes 200 
\ iri Pa MUN Nd ie se isis tes wna a 106 
ee a 100 
\Vo NRPS y. Sonie. ok 6 ecb creases s gk anc O00 
Xvlene Cvanole FF Conc.......... 
‘ ne Fast Green [5 Con 
Xvlene Red fi ¢ 
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220) 


ObU 
1. 100 


990) 


7 1a 


SSO 


1.100 


140 
» OOO 


2.000 


1,000 


1.006 


500 
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Germany Switz 

Designation of Dye (Ibs. (lbs.) 
Votals: 

GERMANY isin Pc eas eng euiaweet sae. 149 265 

RINNE odie crit SS seis Ra ke A ues 5,420 

EN CNA NER ah vega Ses a Maa cides ¥ ects vl owl 0 120,70 

GONNA cle ie dnaK OK So kee Sie we Eee 308.787 


DU PONT ANNOUNCES PONTACYL LIGHT 
YELLOW GG, PONTAMINE ORANGE 4G 
AND PONTAMINE YELLOW GR 


Phe Dyestuffs Department. Sales Division, kk. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., anmounces placing the fol 
lowing new products on the market : 

Pontaevl] Light Yellow GG, which is like pre-war 
Fast Light Yellow G, which is well known on account 
of its fastness to light and excellent level dyeing prop 
erties. 

Pontamine Orange 4(:, which is a Direct Orange. 
It is of considerably yellower shade than Pontamine 
Orange R, previously marketed by the du Pont Com- 
pany. This product possesses general good fastness, 
The 


fastness to washing, light and acid, rubbing, perspira 


good solubility and good level dyeing properties. 
tion and chlorine is good. Alkali tends to change the 
shade redder, but after a thorough washing the red- 
ness disappears and the shade becomes normal again. 
It cannot be discharged. Vhis product is suitable for 
cotton in all stages of manufacture, and leaves sik 
and wool white when dyed from a neutral bath, for 
which reason it should be of interest to makers of 
union goods as a color suitable for dyeing the cotton 
after the wool has been dyed. Because of this prop- 
erty it should also find use in the production of two 
tone effects and for spee dyeing. It is not fast to eress- 
dyeing. 

Pontamine Yellow GR. Phis Direct Yellow is red- 
der in shade than Pontamine Yellow SX, now being 
sold by the du Port Company. It possesses good solu- 
bility and level dveing properties. In fastness it has 
the same aualifications as the Pontamine Orange 4G 
mentioned above. As is the case with the Pontamine 
Orange 4G, the shade turns reddish with the use of 
alkali, but returns to the original shade after a thor- 
ough washing. ‘The product cannot be discharged and 
\fter-treatment with 
metallic salts does not improve the fastness. 


is not suitable for cross-dveing. 


\nnouncement has been made by the Chester Chemical 
Corporation, New York City, to the effect that the capi- 
tal of this concern has been increased from $19,000 -o 
S20 .000. 

Announcement has been made by C. Rischoff & Co., 
New York City, to the effect that the name of this com- 
pany has been changed to the Carbic Color & Chemical 


f 


Company. 


“RAR A NREL 
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CHINESE NOW TRYING TO DEVELOP OWN furnish some of the curious illustrations of haw pra 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY tice can race away from theory til] theory is lost thou 
sands of vears behind la China these were al] small 


“Made in China” Movement Spreading to All Parts of scale industries, many of them family industries, and 


the Republic and Factories Are Being Established in most cases only supplementary to various phases of 
for the Manufacture of Crude Chemicals— agriculture. They require a development that will en 
An Experience with a “Dye” Factory able them to retain their important position in the eco 
(hina and other countries of the Orient are develop nomic fabric of the country, and at the same time to 
ing chemical industries as a result of the movement satisfy the requirements of modern efhe enc\ Che 
tarted by the World War \Ithough, according to second, the new industries. involve serious financial 
William ifenry Adolph, of Shantung University, problems as well as technical ones 
(hina, writing in the “Journal of Industrial and En “The ‘made-in-China’ cry which accompanied the 
gineering Chemistry,” America is much admired py recent patriotic movement has taken a real place in 
the Chinese industrialists, the United States has nol! the life of the country, and it has not turned out to be 
risen to the commercial opportunities offered. but a fleeting enthusiasm. High-school graduates, and 
“America,” he continues, “may well take a lessor ex-soldiers whose experience has been limited to the 
from Germany’s methods in stimulating chemical in manufacture of soda-water and vending of opium pills, 
dustry in Shantung. Her expert studied the industrial have set up as chemical manufacturers, and the desire 
needs of the province, designed machinery and plant to make, instead of import HW gradually ff ne 
of a type which was not used in Germany but which = status of our commercial rclat‘onship with China 
was needed in (China. Our A\merican houses too often “News came to us recently of newly four ded s 
have sent their catalogues and given up in despair phuric acid plant in central Shantung, where pyrite 
when an order was not received by return mail. But was plentiful and fuel cheap; they were reported to | 
the Germans cultivated the market. then patiently in difficulty. On arrival, our surprise was exceeded 
waited, taught, established industrial schools, were pa- only by a certain amount of pathetic admiratior 
tient again, and built themselves into the good graces couple of thousand dollars, all the money the investors 
of the peopl Even now the field is still a virgin field, possessed, had been expended in the erection of a smal 
and it requires expensive and rather tender cultivation plant for the manufacture of sulphuric acid by tl 
on the part of the industrialist and commercial nian chamber process. There were four little lead chan 


\n enterprising peanut-oil producer knows perhaps bers in a row, a pyrite burner was located at one enc 


how to run an oil press, but is unable often without and at the other end was an outlet pipe for the excess 


help to order the machine he needs from the confus gases. The manager, who was a high-school graduat 

ing specifications of an American catalogue, and to in and had studied a half-year of chemistry in high scl 

<tall it. stepped proudly forward and explained that hi 
“Americans traveling in China are astonished «t th: designed the plant unaided and that the m pleted 

extent to which intelligent Chinese are looking to plant was an exact copy of the diagrammatic sket 

\merica as the source of new inspiration and help. Which was to be found in his high-school textl 

In traveling through China the writer found the sim The plant had failed to produce satisfactory acid 

ple statement that he was an American the most pow ‘company’ was profoundly disappointed when showt 

erful passwood that could have been given. He was that there were a number of important details w 

still more interested in observing the care with whicl had been omitted in the crude sketel his ts 


his Chinese associate on industrial trips mentioned that isolated case of patriotic enthusiasn 


the foreign visitor was an American. It invariably “The ‘made-in-China’ movement also manifested it 
meant the doors were thrown open with a willingness. — self in other ways. A short time ago there was erected 
his was in spite of the fact that the Chinese manu- a high and imposing chimney, with the elements 
facturer has preserved a good bit of his medieval ret factory attached to its base. In a few days tl 


cence, and is cautious about imparting family trade ney started spurting heavy nitric fumes, and sit 





secrets. neously with the appearance of the fumes 
“The situation in China divides itself into the rec scattered broadcast over the Chinese 
ognition of two kinds of industries, with two kinds of | bills announcing the founding ( s 
industrial problems. In the first place are the old Chi for the manufacture of synthetic dyes in | 
nese chemical industries, dyeing, elass, paper, Ctc., place the 1 t St S 
which had their origin in China’s prehistoric davs. In responded with enthusiasm; the ne 
the second place are the chemical industries which are dyes prospered with alacrity 
new to China, sulphuric acid, soda, tanning which are’ center of some interest, but visitors wet 
now looked upon as the foundation stones of a mioderu aged. An investigation showed that there w 


chemical industry. doors in the factory. Into the east door wer 
“The first, the old industries, will help fill seme ot on high single-wheeled barrows cases 


the pages of our history of chemical industry, and will | stuffs. On the trip through the factory t ‘ases 
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opened, labels removed and changed for made-in-China 
labels, and the dyes were wheeled out the west door 
to parade as Chinese product The yellow smudge 
which appeared from the stack was kept going con- 
stantly, while the process of pasting on new labels 
proceeded.” 

MOUREU PREDICTS BRIGHT FUTURE FOR 

AMERICAN CHEMISTRY 

American chemistry has a brilliant future, in the opin- 
ion of Professor Moureu, President of the Iniernational 
Union of Pure and Applied Science, who was recently 
the guest of honor at a dinner at the Chemists Club, 52 
East Forty-first Street, New York City, given by the 
American Section of the Societe de Chimie Industrielle. 

Professor Moureu is in this country as one of the ad 
visers on chemical warfare to the French delegation at 
the Disarmament Conference, and is in touch with large 
scale chemical operations in Europe. In replying to an 
address of welcome he said that he was much impressed 
by the many chemical activities of the United States 
He predicted that this country would soon be a leading 
nation in chemical industry, and thus give a guarantee 
of peace. 

In addition to his official mission here, he will also visit 
\merican institutions where he will speak on organic 
chemistry, of which branch of science he is a professor 
The French savant 
Natural 


at the College de France in Paris. 
spoke at Columbia University on “The Gases 
with Especial Reference to Rare Gases.” 

Joining with the American branch of the French so 
ciety in extending a greeting to Professor Moureu were 
the New York Section of the American Chemical Society, 
represented by Professor Ralph H. Mckee, of Columbia 
University, and the American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, by S. R. Church, chairman; Charles 
A. Doremus, former president of the American Electro 
chemical Seciety’s New York Section. Professor J. En 
rique Zanetti, president of the American Section of the 
Societe de Chimie Industrielle, presided. 

Among the guests were Professor Marston T. 
of Columbia University, Dr. William H. Nichols. head 
of the Allied Drug & Chemical Corporation and formerly 
president of the American Chemical Society ; Dr. Charles 
H. Herty, president of the Synthetic Organic Chemical 


Bogert 


Manufacturers Association of the United States; Henry 
Blum, Ellweod Hendrick; Dr. George F. Kunz, Dr. Leo 
H. Pakeland, honorary professor of engineering chemis- 
try, Columbia University, and Dr. Charles Baskerville 
vice-president: J. V. N. Dorr, treasurer, and Professor 
Arthur W. Thomas, secretary of the American Section 
of the Socicte de Chimie Industrielle 

The Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, Ltd., of Canada, 
has just purchased the property in the heart of the whole- 
sale and manufacturing center of Montreal, situated at 
168 to 482 St. Paul Street West. 
ern five-story and basement structure containing over 


The building is a mod- 


10,000 square feet of floor space. 





SCIENCE AND COTTON 
Whenever a great movement is started, stich as the 
Institution of the Cotton Industry Research Association, 
there are always skeptics to be found who question its 
practical value and demand to know what good research 
Whether it 


was his intention or no, such doubters were given @ com 


will be to practical spinning and weaving 


plete answer by Dr. A. W. Crossley in an address given 
to the National Federation of Textile Works Managers’ 
Associations on “The Co-operation of Industry and 
Science.” Since science could not prevent loss from lack 
of knowledge, said Dr. Crossley, people in industry ought 
to pay for scientific research as readily as they paid for 
fire insurance. ‘They might ask him what it was going to 
do for the co.ton industry. Well, it could not do for the 
cotton industry what it did for the coal-tar color indus- 
try, because in the latter case science started a new in- 
dustry and no one would suggest that ihe cotton industry 
was new. Put the Research Association had founded the 
Shirley Institute at idsbury, where it was building labo 


Phe laboratories would be devo.ed to four de 


ratories 
partments of work: physics, chemistry. botany, and col 
loids. \ progr:m of research had already been outlined, 
but meny of the problems must be referred back to the 
nature of the single cotton hair itself. The program in 
cluded problems relating to the establishment of the va- 
rious properties of the raw materials; problems relating 
to special branches of the industry, such as spinning and 
weaving; problems concerning the development of accu 
rate methods of testing varns and ascertaining length of 
staple, temper and extensibility ; the effect of temperature 
and humidity; problems relating to sizing and the effect 
of sizing in the production of hard and soft warps; the 
effect Of steam on cotton, because of the bearing of this 
upon dyeing and finishing; and problems of a like nature. 
‘The Shirley Institute had been established primarily for 
research—for the creation of new knowledge. ft would 
certainly net put aside any practical problems which the 
industry wanted solving, but the main object was to strike 
out on new lines, to accumulate new knowledge, whici 
But the 


scientist could not take the place of the works expert. 


would mean new processes or better processes. 


Life was not long enough for a man to become an expert 
in the works and a scientific expert at the same time. 
Vherefcre, co-operation between the two was the only 
The 


main difficulty he had to encounter was to know what 


way which would lead to success in the future. 


the practical men thought about certain problems and 
to ascertain what were their difficulties. He suggested 
that two or three members of the Managers’ Federa- 
tion should consider the problems of spinning, others 
the problems of weaving, others the problems as to 
sizing, and sc on. They could then draw up a list ot 
questions that needed investigation, and such a list 
would be of the greatest assistance to him in arrangive 
the work to be done at the Institute. 








| 
| 
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First Complete Translation of Japan’s Drug and 
Dyestuff Protection Legislation Issued by 


Translated by Commercial Attache James F. Abbott from Documents Copied in the Original 
Japanese by Colonel Baldwin 


OR the first time in this country a complete 
translation of Japan’s existing legislation de- 
signed to fester and protect its chemical indus- 
try, especially dyestuffs, is now available through the 
U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, in the form of a translation by 
Commercial Attache James Ff. Abbott from documents 
copied in the original Japanese by Colonel Laldwin. 
The complete text of such legislation in English should 
be of great value to the American dye industry, and is 
herewith presentend in this issue by The Rreportrr 
Dr. Abbott states that he is in doubt as to the exact 
meaning of certain clauses referring to the methods by 
which accounts are to be kept, but gives it as his opinion 
that the excess profi‘s and reserve funds to which the 
clauses refer are not likely to be called into existence in 
the inmmediate future, and for that reason are, at the 
time, of academic interest only 


Dr. Abbott’s translation follows in its entirety : 


Law FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE MANUFACTURI 
oF DyEs AND Drucs 
(Act of June 21, 1915) 


Section 19 


vlrticle 1. Under the designation “Dyes” in this law 
are included (“Anilinsorte”) (Anilin) dves: (Alizarin) 
dyes, and artificial Indigo. Under the term “Prugs” 
will be included such drugs as may be designated by Im- 
penal Ordinance, 

trticle 2. Joint-stock companies, organized according 
to the laws of the Empire, more than 50 per cent of 
whose capital and more than half of the cortrol is held 
by Japanese subjects, which companies are engaged in 
carrying on in Japan the business of manufacturing drugs 
and dyes, on and after the date of the promulgation of 
this law may be granted a subsidy. 

Article 3. The appointment of this subvention shall be 
such as to produce a dividend of 8 per cent per annum 
on the total paid in capital for each fiscal year. The 
method of calculating this dividend and of paying out 
this subsidy shall be determined by Imperial Ordinance. 

Article 4. The company may not declare a dividend 
without the sanction of the Cabinet Minister concerned. 

Irticle 5. So long as such companies are recipierts of 
this subsidv the Cabinet Minister concerned shal! have 


power to supervise the business and may issue appro- 
priate instructions for that purpose and furthermore 1: 
empowered to take over the management. 

-Irticle 6. Shou'd such a company contravene the or- 
ders of the Cabinet Minister concerned or not follow his 
instructions regarding management the latter shall be 
empowered to withhold part or all of the subsidy. 

-[rticle 7. Should any comp’ ny secure a subsidy by 
fraud, it shall be penalized an amount equal to the sub- 
sidy. 

The penalties mentioned in the foregoing article may 
be collected under the regulations in force for the col 
lection of delinquent taxes, provided that the status oi 
anv special rights previously held in respect of taxes 
shall be preserved. 

Article 8. Besides dyes and drugs, in cases where 
chemicals and perfumes are manufactured using as a 


he mother liquor resulting from the dry distilla- 


base 1 
tion of coal, such as may be designated by Imperial Or 
dinance, these shall be considered as “dyes and drugs.” 

-Irticle 9. Raw materials for the manufacture of c&- 
plosives designated by Imperial Ordinance are to be con- 
sidered also as drugs and dyes. 

The date of the enforcement of this law shall be de- 
termined by Imperial Ordinance. (Same was promul 
gated by Imperial Ordinance No. 182, October 15, 1915.) 


-lmendment (Ordinance No. 224, 1916.) 


-Irticle 1. The following shall be designated as the 
“drugs” referred to in Article 1: 


(A) Acetanilid 
Benzoic acid 
Phenol 
Antipyrine 
Bromine 
Chloral hydrate 
Chloroform 
Cresole 
Formaline 
Glycerine 
Guiacol ( ?) 
Potassium hydrate 
Creosote 

(B) Alkaloids 


(C) Derivatives and combinations of (RB) 
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-Irticle 2. The coal-tar derivatives mentioned in Ar 
ticle 8 shall be designated as follows 


Crude and refined glycerol ( 7) 
Crude carbolic acid 

Crude and refined naphthaline 
Crude and refined anthracine 


-irticle 3. The raw materials for explosives mentioned 
in Article 9 shall be designated as follows: 


Phenol 

Glycerine 
-Irticle 4. With regard to the dividends to be declared 
in connection with the law for the encouragement of the 
manufacture of dyes and drugs, the Government sudsidy 
ond the profit and loss account carried over from the 
previous fiscal year shall not be included in the profit 
The reserve fund calculated according to Ar- 
ticle 5 of these regulations shall be subtracted from this 


account. 


«mount and held as a reserve. 

Article 5. With regerd to the loss from the preceding 
fiscal year included in the Government subsidy and the 
profit from the preceding fiscal year not so included, 
should there be any other profit, one-twentieth of it shal! 
he set aside as a reserve fund and included in the ac- 
count for each fiscal year. 

Should the company issue shares at a face value above 
par, such excess value shall also be added to this reserve 
fund. 

The reserve fund described in the two paragraphs 
above shall not exceed one-quarter of the total capital. 

Article 6. With respect to the amounts excluded fron: 
the subsidy up to the amount of the reserve fund, accord- 
ing to the preceding article, the Government subsidy anc 
the loss carried over to the profit account from the profit 
and loss account of the preceding fiscal year shall not be 
considered to be a loss arising in respect of such excluded 
zmounts of subsidy. 


rn 


-Irticle %. From the profit included in the profit and 
loss account carried over from the preceding fisca! vear, 
the reserve fund calculated according to Article 5 is to be 
deducted. If the balance exceed 8 per cent per annum 
cf the paid-in capital stock, half of such balance shall be 
set aside as a special reserve. When the above balance 
does not exceed 4 per cent of the paid-in capital stock 
the whole amount shall be set aside as a special reserve 
fund. 

\s for the accumulated special reserve fund calculated 
according to the two paragraphs above, the loss included 


ir, the profit and loss account carried over from the pre- 
ceding fiscal year shall be made up and only the profit 


to be estimated according to Article 4 of the regulations 
up to the amount of 8 per cent of the paid-in capital stocl: 
of the company shall be included in the financial state- 
ment. 

Article 8. The subsidy must be entered as an asset 
\when financial statements are rendered, provided that in 
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the discretion of the Cabinet Minister concerned such 
funds may be utilized for the purpose of carrying on the 
business. 

-Irticle 9. In calculating the amount of the subsidy the 
quotation of paid-in shares on the day they are regis- 
tered shall be taken as their value. 

eIrticle 


managers, auditors or other executive officials of the 


10. Losses arising through malfeasance of 
company which may alter the amount of the profit and 
loss account shall not be considered in the calculation of 
the subsidy which must be estimated on profit and loss 
The 
same shall obtain with regard to loss on acceunt of fail- 


arising directly out of the conduct of the business. 


ure to follow instructions of competent Governmens 
officials. 

-Irticle 11. The subsidy account may be opened or 
closed at any time within the limits of the fiscal year. 
In estimating the amount of this fund under such circum- 
stances the profit and loss account shall be pro-rated in 
the same ratio to the amount of the paid-in capital stock 
for the period under consideration. 

-Irticle 
within the period of the first fiscal year, and should the 


amount of such subsidy for that year be inadequate to 


12. Should the subsidy eccount be opened 


make up for the loss arising out of the business of that 
fiscal year then such loss shall be carried over to the 
profit and loss account of the following fiscal year. 


Supplementary Rule 


This Ordinance shall go into effect on and after the 
Gay of the promulgation of the “Law for the Encourage- 
ment of the Manufacture of Dyes and Drugs.” 
PROVISIONS OF 


Ruies FOR THE CARRYING OUT OF 


THE “LAW 


TI 
FOR TILE LENCOURAGEMENT OF TITl 
MANUFACTURE OF DyEs AND DruGs” 
(Ordinance of the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, No. 214, October 14, 1915) 


lrticle 1. 


under the provisions of the “Law for the Encourage- 


Joint-stock companies receiving a subsidy 


ment of the Manufacture of Dyes and Drugs” must have 
« capital, in the case of dvestuff manufacturers, of 6,- 
(00,000 yen or more, in the case of manufacturers of the 
raw materials of explosives, of 1,200,000 yen or more. 

Article 2. Promoters of companies which are to re- 
ceive such a subsidy must secure the permission of the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce before stock sub- 
scriptions are opened and must supply the following in- 
formation: 


By-laws of the company. 

Number of shares taken up by each promoter. 
Method of soliciting stock subscriptions and of 
allotment of shares. 

Amount to be paid in on the first call. 
Projected location of factory; details of equip- 
ment and anticipated date of completion. 
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6. Anticipated date of beginning operations 

7. Program of operations for the first fiscal year and 
tentative budget of receipts and disbursements. 

8. The kinds of dyestuffs which it is planned to man- 
ufacture during the period of the subsidy, the es- 
timated amount to be produced, of raw mate- 
rials required and similar details of the business. 


Irticle 3. Since shareholders in ‘such companies must 
be Japanese subjects. in order thzt permission to incor- 
porate may be secured, it is necessary that the by-laws 
shall include a rule to the effect that such shares must 
not be transferred or hypothecated to those who are not 
Japanese subjects. 

Article 4. 


cept in the name of an individual. 


Companies are forbidden to issue shares ex- 


Article 5. The amount of the capital remaining after 


deducting the overhead and the cost of manufacturing 


shall be used for continuing the business. The pro-rata 
of deduction referred to in the preceding paragraph must 
have the prior approval of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce has power 
{vo change this pro-rata. 

Article 6. 
time articles of incorporation are filed. 


\pplication for subsidy must be made at the 
The foregoing 
application shall contain the by-laws, a transcript of the 
articles of incorporation, a statement of resources; of 
liabilities ; a list of shareholders and the minutes of the 
first organization meeting. 

Article 7. Permission of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce must be secured for changes of the by- 
laws, of the directors or auditors through election or 
resignation, flotation of new shares, dissolution or con- 
solidation with other companies. 

Article 8. Permission must be secured of the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce for issuing a second call 
or subsequent calls on the unpaid-in capital stock. 

Article 9, A tentative financial statement for each fiscal 
year and an account of receipts and disbursements must 
be rendered the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
by the beginning of the second month of the following 
fiscal year, and his approval secured for the same. 

Article 10. Permission must be secured of the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce for extensions of the fac- 
tory or of other equipment, purchase of land or other 
transfers. 

Article 11. A statement must be rendered the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture and Commerce by the twentieth of 
each month of the production and accounting for the 
previous month. 

Article 12. A statement must be rendered the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce prior to the fixed general 
meeting of the shareholders of the company containing 
an account of assets and liabilities; of the condition of 
the business; profit and loss account; statement of re- 
ceipts and disbursements and list of shareholders in the 
company. 

Article 13. The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
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may demand at any time an accounting of the business 
condition of the company and a statement of its assets, 
may order an investigation of its books or require a gen- 
eral meeting of the shareholders to be called. 

Article 14. Should any transactions of the company of 
its directors or auditors contravene the by-laws of the 
corporation or be prejudicial to the° public interest the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce may void them 
and require the resignation of auditors and directors. 
He may also do the same should auditors and directors 
fail to carry out his directions. 


Supplementary Rule 


The above regulations shall be in effect on and after 
the day of the promulgation of the “Law for the Fncour- 
agement of the Manufacture of Dyes and Drugs.” 
RULES FOR CARRYING OUT THE PROVISIONS OF THE “LAW 


FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF DRUGS AND DyES” 


(Home Department Ordinance No. 13, October 14, 1915) 


The following regulations shall be enforced in connec- 
tion with the “Law for the Encouragement of the Man- 
ufacture of Drugs and Dyes.” 

Article 1. Companies receiving a subsidy under the 
provisions of the “Law for the Encouragement of the 
Manufacture of Drugs and Dyes” must have a capital 
of at least 500,000 yen. 

Article 2. Promoters of companies that anticipate ask- 
ing for such a subsidy must first secure the permissionr 
of the Home Minister before opening subscriptions for 
stock and must supply the following information: 


P.y-laws. 

The number of shares to be held by each pro- 
moter. 

The method proposed for soliciting stock sub- 
scriptions and for the apportioning of the shares. 
The amount to be paid in on the first call. 

details of the 
equipment ; and the period during which it is ex- 


The proposed site of the factory ; 


pected to be completed. 

Time at which it is proposed to begin production. 
Program of operations and proposed budget for 
the first fiscal vear. 

The kinds of drugs and dves it is proposed to 
manufacture during the period in which the sub 
sidy is asked, the proposed cust of manufacture, 
the raw materials to be employed and other de- 
tails of the business. 


r Irticle 3. 


be Japanese subjects 


Since shareholders in such companies must 
in order that permission to incor- 
porate may be secured, it is necessary that the by-laws 
shall include a rule to the effect that such shares must 
not be transferred or hypothecated to those who are not 
Japanese subjects. 
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-Irticle 4. Companies are forbidden to issue shares ex- 
cept they be registered in the name of an individual. 

cirticle 5. The amount of the capital remaining after 
deducting the deficit due to the overhead and the cost of 
operation is to be used for continuing the business. The 
pro-rata of deduction referred to in the preceding para- 
graph must have the prior approval of the Minister of 
Home Affairs. 

The Minister of Hlome Aifairs has been authorized 
to change this pro-rata. 

-Irticle 6. The company must apply for the subsidy at 
the time its articles of incorporation are registered. There 
must be attached to the application for registration the 
by-laws of the company; a transcript of the articles of 
incorporation; a list of assets; statements of obligations ; 
list of shareholders, and the minutes of the first organiza- 
tion meeting. 

Article 7. Permission must be secured from the Min 
ister of Home Affairs for any change in the by-laws of 
the company ; election or resignation of managing direc- 
tors or auditors; flotation of new shares, consolidation 
with other companies or dissolution. 

Article 8. Permission must be secured of the Minister 
of Home Affairs for issuing the call for second and sub- 
sequent calls on the unpaiu-in capital stock. 

Irticle 9, A tentative financial statement for each fiscal 
year and an account of receipts and disbursements must 
be rendered the Minister of Home Affairs by the begin- 
ting of the second month of the following fiscal vear ; 
likewise any subsequent alterations in such statements 
must be rendered the same official. 

Article 10. Permission must be secured of the Minis- 
ter of Home Affairs for extensions of the factory or of 
other equipment, purchase of land or other transfers. 

Article 11, A statement must be rendered to the Min- 
ister of Home Affairs by the twentieth of each month of 
the production and accounting of the preceding month. 

Article 12. A statement must be rendered to the Min- 
ister of Home Affairs prior to anv general meeting of 
shareholders of the company, containing an account of 
assets and liabilities; of the condition of the business; 
profit and loss account; statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements and list of shareholders in the company. 

-Irticle 13. The Minister of Home Affairs may de- 
mand at any time an accounting of the whole company 
and a statement of its assets, may order an investigation 
of its books, or require a general meeting of shareholders 
to be called 

Irticle 14. Should any transactions of the company or 
of its directors or auditors contravene the by-laws of the 
corporation or be prejudicial to the public interest, the 
Minister of Home Affairs may void them and require 
the resignation of the directors or auditors. He may also 
do the same should directors or auditors fail to carry out 
his directions. 


Supplementary Rule 


The above regulations shall be in force from the date 


of the promulgation of the “Law for the Encouragement 
of the Manufacture of Drugs and Dyes.” 

Should a stock subscription be opened before the pro- 
mulgation of this law, a report must be rendered within 
two months in accordance with Article 2 of the preced- 
ing regulations. 


DECLARES U. S. SHOULD PROFIT BY ENG- 
LISH EXPERIENCE WITH GERMAN 
DYE TRUST 


Over the signature of its vice-president, 1. Nachsatz, 
the Atlantic Dyestuff Company, Burrage, Mass., recently 
sent a letter in response to an editorial in the Portsmouth 
“Times” dealing with the dispatch from the German 
Councillor at Rome to his Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in Berlin, which was recently printed in The Reporter. 
‘rhe letter calls the attention of the public to renewed Ger- 
man efforts to further their dye interests throughout the 
world by means of questionable trade methods, and asks 
that the experience of England be taken as a guide. 

Both editcrial and letter follow: 


Copy of an Editorial Which Appeared in Portsmouth 
“Times” Thursday, January 5, 1922 


“THE IMP AT WORK 


“A New York trade paper publishes what is claimed 
to be a dispatch from the German Councillor at Rome 
to the German Minister of Foreign Affairs in Berlin, 
from which the following excerpts are taken: 

‘In order that we may create for ourselves a favo1- 
able political situation, taking advantage of the malcon- 
tent of the Italian people, and especially the Nationalists 
znd Nittian parties, against the Powers of the Entente, 
a political situation which might in due course be favor- 
able to us when Germany should be faced by fresh com- 
plications, it is necessary to strengthen this discontent in 
order to consolidate our situation through economic ac- 
tion. . . . Inundating the Italian market with German 
goods we will not only have a place sympathetic to Ger- 
many, because, as many of our agents and commercial 
representatives have verified, Italian consumers gladly 
accept cheap articles, but we will also create a situation 
for Italian indutry which will render any continuation of 
activity impossible. This without doubt will cause such 
a crisis that, besides keeping Italy in constant agitation, 
will enable us to become the sole masters of the penin- 
sular trade. Further, such situation would enable 
us to purchase the Italian industries at a very low rate, 
which would be the key of the situation since it would 
also enable us to control trade between Italy and the 
Lalkans in such a way that Italy would not compete 
with us for those markets. Then we have the dvye- 
ing trade in Italy. It is, however, necessary that in 
crder to follow out in this branch the method of peaceful 
destruction advised by me, the Italian Government should 


not take precaution to prevent the impert of coloring 
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matters from abroad, as otherwise it is certain that the 
Italian industries, which, it appears to me, are seeking 
American capital to support them, might assume a more 
-olid position which it would be more difficult to destroy.’ 
“\Vhat a mischievous program, and what a warning to 
the United States.” 
ollowing is the reply of the company: 


[Letterhead of Atlantic Dyestuff Company | 


January 6, 1922. 


“[ditor, Portsmouth ‘Times,” 

“Portsmouth, N. H. 

“Dear Sir: 

“Your editorial entitled ‘The Imp at Work’ in last 
evening’s ‘Times’ emphasizes the German modus ope- 
randi for the future. 
this article. 


Too much publicity cannot be given 
It typifies the well thought out plans of 
armament of the militaristic element and the same insep- 
erable spirit pervading the German people. 

“Too little is known by the layman of the close rela- 
tionship existing between the manufacture of organic 
The fact is that the 
two are indivisible, and cannot be thought of separately. 


coloring matters and explosives. 


You are actually manufacturing explosives when you 
manufacture intermediates for dyestuffs. The subject is 
entirely too lengthy to go into detail at this time, but 
suffice it to say that the average dyestuff plant can con 
vert its operation in twenty-four hours to the manufac- 
ture of explosives. Should any desire proof to substan- 
tiate this claim, the same can be obtained with little dift- 
cultv, for the asking 

“Some may think this not in full accord with the pres- 
ent craving throughout the world for peace as is evi- 
denced by the present Disarmament Conference, but it 
must be admitted that Germany's dyestuff industry has 
and will not be in any way impaired. 

“This automatically places Germany from the chemical 
and, therefore, the most important standpoint, always 
prepared for the most effective warfare. 

‘With a knowledge of this fact one can readily appre 
ciate the thought in the mind of the ‘Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Berlin’ as expressed by the desire to get con- 
irol of the Italian dyestuff industry. The same agents 
are now at work at:the capitals of all countries formerly 
dependent on the German chemical industry, spreading 
propaganda to bring about ‘a crisis that, besides keeping 
them: (Italy) in constant agitation, will enable us to be 
come sole masters of the peninsular trade.’ These same 
sinister forces have been and still are at work at Wash 
ington, pursuing either foul or fair means to bring about 
the elimination of the present existing licensing feature 
in our emergency Tariff Bill, which, although even only 


partially effective—because of the many loopholes still 


renders complete destruction of the dyestuff 
industry at least difficult. As a result of this effective 


propaganda, we find that many of our legislators have 


eCNISTING 


succtunbed to their reasoning and even question the ad- 
visability of the retention of the licensing feature. 
‘If we are to retain the full benefits of a large basic 


end from a common-sense standpoint of protection—a 
vitally important industry, we must provide some means 
for its preservation. We can do no better than to profit 
by the experience of England where a dyestuff licensing 
plan has proven to be the only effective means of handling 
the situation. 

“Your closing paragraph, ‘What a mischievous pro- 
gram, and what a warning to the United States,’ should 
be impressed indelibly upon the minds of our legislators 
for our own future protection. 

“Yours very truly, 
“ATLANTIC DyESTUFF COMPANY, 
“J. Nacusatz, Vice-President.” 


PROPACH TO ESTABLISH DYE AND CHEMI- 
CAL BUSINESS ON PACIFIC COAST 


C. Propach has announced his intention of locating in 
California, either in San Francisco or Los Angeles, and 
establishing there a business in dyestuffs, chemicals and 
allied products. Having covered this territory for the 
past twenty-five vears in the interests of the Bayer Com- 
pany, pre-war, Grasselli, and lately of the Geigy Com- 
pany, Inc., he is thoroughly conversant with the require- 
inents of the trade in detail, and expects to continue and 
Mr. Pro- 


pach served in the capacity of manager of the Geigy 


increase the volume of business in these lines. 


Company's Chicago office, 2340 Commonwealth Avenue, 
that city, which is his forwarding address until his Pa- 
cine Coast location shall have been selected. 
CAMPBELL ANNOUNCES IMPORTANT REVI- 

SION OF PRICES ON FAST WOOL BLUES 

In preparation for the expected demand fer blues for 
both women’s and men’s wear, John Campbell & Co., 75 
Hudson Street. New York, announce themselves in a 
position to furnish a selected range of Fast Wool Blues 
for all classes of dyeing. The company is manufactur- 
ing and featuring especially Aceko Fast Blue 2R and 
\ceko Cyanine 5R Extra. These colors are also known 
to the trade under the following designations: Coomassie 
Navy Blue, Buffalo Cyanone, Sulphon Cyanine, Puffalo 
‘ast Blue, and Sulphon Acid Blue. 

The Aceko Cyanines and Aceko Fast Blues, as manu- 
tactured by the company; are.said to equal in shade, prop 
erties and fastness, to any of the competitive domestic 
or imported standards. oth of these series of coiors 
are now offered at low prices, which will shew a 50 per 
cent decrease since last spring. 

Aceko Fast Blue and Aceko Cyanines are suitable for 
straight acid dyeing, chromate and iop chrome methods 
of application Aceko Cvanines are also neutral dveing 
and find a useful application for shoddies. Aceko cya- 
Aceko Fast Blue 2R 
is a straight Acid Blue of splendid brilliancy and fullness 


nines are fast to light and wear. 
of shade. Dyeings made with this color are character 
ized by their beauty of shade and light fastness. 

Full particulars, product samples and prices will be 
furnished upon request to the company or anv of its 


branches. 
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PERKIN MEDAL FOR 1921 AWARDED TO DR. 
W. M. BURTON 

The inventor of the cracking process which permits 
the use of 2,000,000 more motor vehicles than could 
otherwise be supplied with gasoline from the given con- 
sumption of crude petroleum, was last week awarded 
the highest honor of the Society of Industrial Chemistry 
of Great Britain. 

This award, the Perkin Medal, was presented to Dr. 
William M. Burton of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana before a distinguished gathering of scientists at 
the Chemists’ Club of New York. The Perkin Medal is 
reserved for the man who has made the mest valuable 
In 1918 
Dr. Burton was awarded the Willard Gibbs medal by 
the Chicago Section of the American Chemical Seciety. 

In the Standard Oil laboratories at Whiting, Ind, Dr. 


surton directed the experimental and practical work 


contribution to the chemical industry each year. 


which has resulted in doubling the yield of gasoline from 


crude petroleum. 

In his speech of acceptance Dr. Burton recounted 
some of his experiences. Practical men in the oil indus- 
try, he said, declined to help operate a still containing 
6,000 gallons of oil under pressure, flaming all over its 
surface and, despite its tight steel consrruction, leaking 
around the seams and rivets. 

Inasmuch as steel begins to give way at a temperature 
of 450 deg. Cent., and inasmuch as the cracking process 
requires Operation with temperatures at 370 to 400 deg. 
the disinclination of the practical workers to be anywhere 
in the vicinity of the still is not beyond understanding. 

“Despite the narrow margin of safety,” said Dr. Bur- 
ton, “more than 800 such stills were put into operation 
before we had a single fatal accident.” Other compa- 
nies, under license, are now operating as many more 
such stills and the production of “cracked” gasoline is 
about 2,000,000 gallons daily. This is about one-sixth of 
the total produced in the United States and Canada. 

The Burton process also conserves for future con- 
sumption an amount of crude oil equal to 100,000,000 
barrels per vear. 

Russell Wiles, patent attorney for the Standard Oil 
Company, asserted that the work of Dr. Burton may well 
be regarded as an early example of the great things the 
chemist is to accomplish in the future, and that the 
“epoch-making inventions of the future probably will be 
those of the chemist and phyisicist. New developments 
in steam, electricity and in the automotive field are to-day 
generally predictable 

“The day of the chemist is here,” he declared. 
hold the future of industry.” 


“You 


The Perkin Medal was awarded by the American Sec- 
tion of the British Society, through Allen Rogers, of 
Pratt Institute. 


John M. Queeny, president of the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, has completed an extended business trip abroad 
and is back at his desk in the St. Louis office of the 
company. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 

Under the laws of New Jersey the Clifton Textile 
Company has been incorporated to buy, sell, manufac 
ture, work, prepare, treat and in all ways handle and 
deal in silk. wool and other textile fabrics of all kinds, 
and the materials which enter into the composition of 
such products, and to bleach and dye and to operate as 
manufacturers of bleaching and dyeing materials, etc. 
The capital of the firm is $125,000, and headquarters will 
be located at Clifton, N. J 

The Haberiand Manufacturing Company has been in 
corporated under the laws of New Jersey with a capital 
of $1,200,000 to manufacture, refine, adapt and prepare 
chemicals dyes. cotton and woolen fabrics and any and 
every product thereof. 
City. 


Headquarters will be in Jersey 


A loss of $100,000 was sustained December 25 when 
the Paul Ulrich Dye Company’s plant at 33 Herkimer 
Place, Brooklyn, was burned, including adjoining build 
mgs. The plant of the Brooklyn Fur Dressing & Dye 
ing Company was threatened, but suffered minor loss 
only through damage by water. 


Dyestuffs for December contains an article on “Dye: 
Wearing Apparel,” by Louis J. Matos, Ph.D.; “Printing 
and Dyeing in the Bombay Bazaar,” by Henry R. Band; 
illustrations of the National Aniline Company’s exhibit 
at the International Textile Exposition, and many other 
features. 


Arthur A. Lehman, formerly manager of the Cheemical 
and Textile Department of S. Wander & Sons Chemicai 
Company has resigned his position and started his own 
business. Mr. Lehman will operate in the capacity of 
dealer and agent in chemicals, oils and dyewood extracts 

The Chemical Sales Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
completed organization and opened offices in the Detroit 
Savings Bank Building, rooms 1027-1029. It will op 
erate as general drug and chemical brokers, handling 
drugs, essential oils, dyestuffs, fine chemicals and ine- 
dicinals. 


The Atlantic Chemical Company, with plant at Irving 
ton N. J., for the manufacture of lacquers, made a plea 
on December 21, before Vice-Chancellor Foster, of New- 
ark, for a restraining order against the Atlantic Chemical 
Works, Itd., of Elizabeth, N. J., manufacturer of dyes 
and coal-tar distillates, to compel the Elizabeth company 
to change its name, owing to the confusion in mail and 
telephone orders. The Irvington company was estab- 
lished in December, 1918, and the Elizabeth company in 
January, 1921. The Vice-Chancellor assented to an 
agreement made by both sides to the controversy that the 
Atlantic Chemical Works, Lt., of Elizabeth, 
change its name within six months. 


should 
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CHINESE COLOR PREJUDICES 


The Chinese, as is well known, have decided ideas of 
cheir own as to the use of colors in materials, wrappings 
and poster advertising, says the “Dyer & Calico Printer.” 
Prejudices have been known to cause a Chinese custome 
to change his patronage merely because of the coloring 
of packing paper used. Though no definite rule can be 
applied to all commercial uses of color, it can be said 
generally that gold. vellow, red, bright brown, purple and 
certain shades of pink are good colors. Gold is a digni- 
fied color, red the color of good fortune. Imperial yel- 

White and 


as well as 


low is good for rugs, carpets and curtains. 
blue are mourning, and should be avoided, 
green, Which is associated with misfortune. The design- 
ing of posters and advertising matter should always be 
handled by agencies in China who are familiar with the 


tas‘es and prejudices of the communities involved. 


Walter Ekstrand has become Overseer of Dyeing for 
the Olney Woolen Mills, Cherry Valley, Mass. 


With a capital of $20,000, the Imperial Cleaning & 
Dyeing Corporation has been incorporated under the 
Massachusetts. 


laws of The headquarters of the new 


enterprise is located in Worcester. 
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Coke and 
Thomas Biddulph- Smith. 


Oven By-product I orks 
Cloth; 196 pages; 


folding plates; $7.00. J. B. 


Chemistry. 
62 illustra- 
and % 


tions Lippincott 


Company. 


It has been remarked that beyond textbooks writ- 
ten for the gas industry, no texts are obtainable for the 
guidance of the coke-oven and by-products works chem- 


ists. The various works on chemistry applying to gas 


manufacture, although extremely useful, do not by a 
long way meet the requirements. The author of the 
present work has therefore endeavored to furnish the 
coke-oven and by-products works manager and chemist 
with wal covering, 
1 


low, the general work required for the chemical controi 


a coneise min as far as space will al 


of such plants. Contents—Washery and Oven. Gas. 


Analysis of the Gas. Flue Gases. Tar Distillation Plant, 


Testing of the Fractions on Tar Distillation. [stiimation 
of “Free Carbon” in Tar and Pitch. 
Plant. Calorimetry and Pyrometry. Benzol 
Plant. Analysis of Crude Benzol. 
The Analysis of Commercial Benzols. 
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Estimation of Carbon Disulphite. 


\mmonia Sulphate 
Recovery 
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ard Solutions for Volumetric Analysis; Indicators. Fac 
tors for Correcting the Volume of Decinormal Solutions 
to 15 deg. Cent. Tables for Use in Volumetric Analysis; 
Table of Conversion Factors 


and Solids. 


\Mensuration of Surfaces 


l‘reezing Mixtures. Melting Points. Linear 
Pres- 


Water 
T 


Specific Gravity and Per- 


expansion of Substances. Reduction of 


sure to Mercurial Pressure. 


centage of Saturated Solutions. Index 


The Carbonizing Process J. Tumville and S. Ker- 
shaw. Bradford, “The Wool Record and Textile World.” 
5s. net. 


This is an essentially practical and useful treatise on 
the practice of carbonizing wool for the removal of veg- 
etable impurities. The early part of the book deals in 
comprehensive manner with the origin and characteris- 
tics of the most important vegetable impurities which be- 
come entangled in wool. Recognizing that the process 
of burr carbonizing rests on a chemical basis, the au- 
thors fully explain the methods of carbonizing with sul- 
phuric acid and also with other agents. The cleansing 
of the wool prior to carbonizing is next dealt with, and 
is followed by a description of modern tvpes of wool- 
washing machines, with brief mention of a machine used 
for recovering fiber from wash liquors. Carbonizing 
proper comprises five processes, viz.: (1) Steeping in 
acid; (2) extraction of superfluous acid; (3) drying and 
paking of acidified wool; (4) burr crushing and shaking 
to remove the carbonized vegetable impurities; and (5) 
rinsing and neutralizing the acidified wool in weak alka- 
line solution. These processes are described in sequencd¢, 
with illustrations and explanations of the machines and 
plant used. well should be 


greatly welcomed by those engaged in the wool-carboniz- 


The book is written, and 


ing industry. 


Glossary of Textile 


ter, England. 


Terms. H. B 


Custis; Manches- 


The number of terms related to the textile industry 
is so large and is constantly increasing to such an ex- 
tent that a comprehensive glossary is almost an essential 


ho wishes to keep abreast of the times. It is 


] 


to anyone W 


almost a physical impossibility for one book to contain 


every known term to date. Further difficulty is encoun- 
f For 


erms from time to time. 
mentioned above is of particuiar 


tered in the growth of new 


that reason the glossary 


interest in that its alternate pages are blank, permitti 


1g 
the owner of the book to make additions of new terms as 
he encounters them. 

The book has been compiled with a view to placing in 
a convenient form for reference the common terms used 
in the cotton trade, and particularly in Manchester. Nev- 
ertheless it is of interest to those concerned in the indus- 
trv throughout the world. The descriptions are given in 


simple language so that technical knowledge is not an 
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absolute prereqisite for the reader. The compilation 
is based on careful notes made by the author during the 
last twenty years. 


A. S. Wade 


I.td. 3s. net. 


Cotton Spinning London, Sir Isaac 


Pitman & Sons, 
“Pitman’s Conmmon Commodities 


Phis is anether of 


and Industries” series. It comprises 102 pages of a gen- 
eral narrative of cotton spinning as a large, world-impor- 
‘ant business. It does not deal with the technical opera- 
tions of cotton spinning, however. ‘The scope of the 
work is aptly indicated by the titles of the chapters, viz.: 
The World’s Spindles; Cotton Spinning After the War; 
Cotton-Spinning-Mill Finance; Collective Bargaining; 
The Raw-Cotton Position; Early Spinning Inventions, 
and The Modern Spinning Mill. The book is full of 
interest. It deals with those larger aspects of the gov- 
ernance and organization of the cotton-spinning industry 
that are little known to people in general. Throughout 
ihe book one finds important statistics of the trade which 
clearly indicate the size and intricacy of the cotton-spin- 
ning industry. On page 94, in remarking on extraordi- 
narily fine yarns, the author says that “up to 10,000’s has 
once been spun, a pound of which would reach 4,776 
miles.” 


Bleaching. S. HH. Higgins; London, England. 


The ttle of this book is rather misleading, since the 
author does not attempt to give an account of the subject 
of bleaching but rather to discuss the important researches 
bearing on the bleaching industry published during the 
period 1908-20, and to present a record of the work as a 
‘The 
latter is the real purpose of the book, and Mr. Higgins 


basis for the extension of research in the industry. 


has accomplished it well by approaching the subject from 
a scientific standpoint and by supplementing empiricism 
with as much scientific knowledge as is available on this 
vague subject. 

The author, who is head of the Research Deparimen:! 
of the Bleachers’ Association. Ltd., .states that his book 


is not meant for those who have no other books on 
bleaching, but rather as a supplement to other published 
works. The title of the work, he says, might be more 
accurately given as “Cellulose: Bleaching.” 

The headings of certain of the chapters may give an 
idea of the many phases of the subject which Mr. Hig- 
gins has treated and on which he quotes other authors: 
the Non-Cellulose Constituents in the 


Bleaching Process: Elimination of the Waxes; Elimina- 


limination of 


tion of the Proteins; Elimination of the Mineral and 
Pectic Matters; Destruction of the Coloring Matter by 
Oxidizing Agents: Hypochlorites Produced by Elec- 
trolysis; Cellulose and Water; Cellulose and Oxidizing 
Agents ; the Bleached Product; Bleaching 
Processes; Bleaching Faults. 

The book should prove to be a valuable contribution to 
the literature on bleaching. 


Cellulose 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice relating to artificial 
colors, natural dyestuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chemicals and accessories 
in general, will be carried out for readers and subscribers of 
the AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER by this de- 
partment. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be answered on this 
page, while major matters involving personal investigation, 
analyses, perfected processes and working formulas, will, 
if desired, be treated confidentially through the mails. In 
answering inquiries which, by their nature, require reference 
to the products, processes or apparatus of some particular 
manufacturer we aim to be absolutely impartial. We refer 
the inquiries to specialists whom we believe to be best quali- 
fied to answer them intelligently, and must disclaim re- 
sponsibility if their reports show unintentional bias. All 
questions, materials for analysis or letters leading to the 
opening of negotiations for special work will receive prompt 
attention if addressed to Inquiry Department, American Dye- 
stuff Reporter, Woolworth Building, New York City. 


J. M. W. 


will simply impart a light tint to silk and cotton, say, from 


Ouestion: Is it possible to obtain dyes that 


a weak soap bath, but which can be entirely washed out 
by hot water ? 


-Inswer: There are many dyes of this sort. In fact, 
many firms are selling dyes for this purpose to silk throw- 
sters who have to tint the various lots of silk they han- 
dle so as to distinguish lots, certain twists and qualities, 
and avoid confusion. The same dyes are sold for do- 
mestic use (much weaker, however), so that it is possible 
for a woman to buy a white blouse and then tint it a 
different shade every time it is washed In tinting, the 
dye does not actually dye the fiber, as in true dyeing, but 
there is a slight affinity for the color, which may be ap- 
plied evenly, and even rinsed in cold water; but the affin- 
ity of the dye is so slight that a little soap and hot water 
strips it entirely. We cannot, in fairness to our adver- 
tisers, give you a list of the dyes vou might use, but refer 
you to them for further details. 

M. C.—Question: In boiling off half-silk hosiery I 
find that I cannot get rid of all the oil, gum and tint in 
one soap boil, but do not want to increase my expense for 
soap, as I am using 25 per cent now. Do you advise the 
use of soda or even stronger alkali, or would it hurt the 
goods? 


<Inswer: You are using enough soap, providing you 


are not boiling off in too short a liquor; but to improve 


matters and not increase your soap bill, without using 


soda, which is not advisable, you need only save an old 
soap bath and run the goods twenty minutes in it to re- 
move most of the oil, gum and tint. Then run in a fresh 
bath twenty minutes and the stockings will be ready to 
dye. Save this second liquor for the first bath of the 
next lot and you will improve your work without in- 
creasing your amount of soap. 


V. C—Question: What class of dyestuffs are best 
suited for the production of fancy shades on wool to 


stand fulling? 


Answer: The answer obviously is the mordant dves 
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fixed by chrome: but the question then arises, What 
process? There are a few azo dyes and the derivatives 
of Gallocyanine, which give fast dyeings on a chrome 
mordant; but dyers object to this process for several 
reasons, viz.: the time required, the lack of complete 
penetration, the effect of long working and boiling on the 
wool, and the harsiness ofien obtained. The next method 
is by after-chroming or top-chroming certain acid dye 
stuffs. 
shades and allows the admixture of acid dyes like Wool 
Blue A, Acid Violet and others which, 


while not properly mordant dyes, are made fast by the 


This method gives a greater variety of brilliant 


Green S, Patent 


operation. The objections to this process are that many 
lyes, especially those containing chromotropic acid, are 
greatly changed in shade by the chroming, and make the 
matching of shades difficult; also, that there is always 
some free chromic acid left on the dyed fiber, and this 
may cause changes in shade during steaming and other 
finishing processes. or may alter adjacent colors in the 
finished fabric. 

The third method is the monochrome or chromate or 
any other single-bath chrome process where free bichro- 
mate is added together with the dye, and where acid is 
added either by the dyer or set free by the decomposition 
of an ammonium salt during the boiling. 
process is best suited for the lighter 


The one-bath 


shades and for pieces with silk effects. It has the ad- 
vantage of making the matching of shades a more sim- 
ple matter, and is adapted for use in special types of 
dyeing machines for slubbing, jackspools, etc. Some 
claim that the one-bath process gives shades faster to 
fulling than after-chroming, but our personal opinion 
is that the one-bath method should be used for the lighter 
shades and the after-chrome process for heavy shades. 

On this subject, as with all other practical dyeing ques 
tions, you will find advocates of each process who are 
equally positive that their way is the only one to be 
considered. 

Ee. FS. 


use in the dyeing of wool? 


Ouestion: Have basic dyes any practical 


-lnswer: There are quite a number of mills, particu- 
larly those making fancy blankets, that dye loose wool 
with such dyes as Methylene Blue, Victoria Blue, Methyl 
Violet, Rhodamine Fuchsine, Safranine and Chrysoidine. 
The reason is because the dyes are brilliant, very strong, 
stand light fulling and particularly sulphur bleach. Oc- 
casionally we see plaid cloakings with the reverse side in 
blue, purple or some other solid shade. [n this case 
there is no exposure to light and the basic dyes have 
heen found adequate. tlowever, we feel that, except for 
goods that are not to be subjected to any amount of wear 
or exposure, good wool is at least worthy of good dyes. 
So long as the manufacturer of the fabrics continues the 
use of any class of dyes he, of course, creates 2 demand 
which will naturally be supplied by the dealer, but it is 
just this sort of dyeing which has given the opponents of 
\merican dyestuffs a good opportunity to criticise. 


Knitting Machine Construction 
November 29, 1921) 


WALTER LARKIN (assignor to Fidelity Machine & Manu- 


(1,398,865; 


facturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Claim is made for the combination in a circular knit- 
ting machine of a main supporting frame; a needle cyl- 
inder ; an adapter ring removably connecting the frame 
and the cylinder; and a cam ring rotatably mounted on 
the adapter ring. 

Stop Motion for Knitting Machines 
(1,398,694: November 29, 1921) 
HINELINI 


epson S. (assignor to Hineline Engineering 


Company, Providence, R. I.) 


Patentee describes the combination with the needles 
of a knitting machine adapted for both rotary and re- 
ciprocating knitting, and a member mounted to slide 
toward and from the needles, and having functioning 
relation with respect to the normal path of the needles 
during rotary knitting, whereby it may cause func- 
tioning of an emergency device, but having non-func- 
tioning relation with respect thereto during reciprocat- 
ing knitting. 


Machine for Treating Cotton 


(1,394,775: 1921) 


JAMes FRANKLIN LEVERING (assignor to Standard Cot- 


October 25, 


ton Company of America, Delaware ) 


This is a machine for treating cotton comprising in 
combination a supporting frame and movable devices 
supported thereby adapted to operate upon the cotton, 
comprising agitators adapted to break the hull of the 
cotton boll and transfer the same onward into the ap- 
paratus, a rotating drum provided with fingers adapted 
to receive same and carry same onward, a knife adapt- 
ed to scrape the fragments of hull and trash from the 
cotton as the same is carried onward by said rotating 
drum, rotating fingers adapted to take up said trash, a 
traveling apron adapted to receive said trash and con- 
vey the same out of the apparatus, a doffer brush adapt- 
ed to remove said cotton from said rotating drum, a 
second knife adapted to remove from said rotating 
drum any trash which may not have been removed by 
said first-named knife, means adapted to convey said 
cotton out of the apparatus, and means adapted to op- 
erate said movable parts. 

Cloth Finishing 
(1,401,663: 


Gustav WoLF 


December 27, 1921) 


Claim is made, in a cloth-finishing device, for a lower 
roll having a felt covering, and an upper roll having 
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metallic teeth of spiral form and arranged to be of 
alternating depths, whereby to provide a three-point 
contact with the cloth. 


Process of Dyeing Yarns and the Like 
(1,400,675; December 20, 1921) 
James A. GruNpy (assignor to John Bromley & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The process of dyeing yarns and the like which con- 
Sists in supporting them in a suitable container of dye- 
ing liquor which has been previously heated to a tem- 
perature of approximately 212 deg. Fahr., and then 
effecting simultaneously a uniform density of the dye 





79 
liquor and a discharge of the same in the region of the 


suspended yarns, by utilization of the expausive and 
propulsive forces of compressed air at a minimum 
pressure of approximately 20 pounds to the square 
inch above normal or atmospheric pressure, delivered 
within the body of dye liquor by means of suitably 
arranged piping. 


Warping and Beaming Machine 
(1,401,655; December 27, 1921) 
GRANT Sipe 


In a machine of the class described having a rotary 





member whose rotation is to be resisted, the combina- 
tion of a supporting structure and mechanism therein 
to resist rotation of said member, including a brake 
device to frictionally contact with said member and 
means to resist movement of said device with said 
member due to friction between them, including a 
flexible elastic lever structure; said supporting struc- 
ture having means to support said member with its 
axis parallel with the fulerum of said lever structure. 


Fiber Conditioning Process and Apparatus 
(1.401,376; December 27, 1921) 
Acpert W. Thompson (assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to Parks-Cramer Company, Boston, Mass. 

Patentee describes the process of moistening textile 
fibers which consists in forcibly projecting globules of 
a moistening liquid into a moving mass of textile 
fibers by means of a whirling jet of gaseous fluid, said 
jet being surrounded by an envelop of gaseous fluid 





also projected under pressure whereby the envelop of 
gaseous fluid will agitate said fibers and wil! concen 
trate the fluid carrying jet and cause the same to pene 
trate deeply into the mass, the quantity of fluid and 
the quality of globules being correlated to the char- 
acter of the material treated. 


Preparation of Knitted Fabrics for Use 
(1,401,501; December 27, 1921) 


CHarLes E. SuHaw 


Recites a method of preparing tubular knitted fab- 
rics for handling comprising reinforcing a longitudinal 
zone thereof by means positioning the threads in the 
zone against relative movement and _ longitudinally 
slitting the fabric along said zone. 
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Hand-Wheel Mechanism for Looms and Other 
Machines 
(1,401,098: December 20, 1921) 
\tonzo EE. Ritoapes (assignor to Draper Corporation, 


| lopedale, Mass. ) 


Patentee describes, in a machine having a driving 
shaft, power supplying means, a cluteh for transmit- 
ting 


shaft having 


means normally tending to disengage said clutch and 


power therefrom to said driving 
means for shifting said clutch into operative position, 
a hand wheel, means operable by said hand wheel for 
rotating said driving shaft and means operable by the 
shifting of said clutch to operative position to render 
and maintain said hand wheel inoperative during the 
actuation of the driving shaft by the power-supplying 
means. 
Feeding Mechanism for Hosiery Presses 

(1,400,645: 1921) 

WakeaAm (assignor to American Laundry 
Machinery Company, Norwood, Ohio) 


December 20, 
Cuaries F. 


This consists of apparatus of the class described, 


comprising a pressing machine, a feeding table, means 


for advancing stockings step bv step along said table 





in the direction of its length, and means associated 


therewith for removing the stockings from the table 


and delivering them in a direction transverse to the 
length of said table to the pressing machine 
Pile Fabric Frame 
(1.400.529: December 20, 1921) 
PercivAL W. CorpELAND (assignor to Hind & Harrison 


Plush Company, Clark Mills, N.Y.) 


In a frame for storing and transporting pile fabric 
the combination of a shaft having aneular-shaped ends, 
two end members each comprising a hub portion, an 
inwardly extending socket 


slidingly and removably 


fitting over the ends of said shaft and hook-supporting 
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arms radiatine trom the hub screw 


threaded through the hub portion of each end member 


portion, a set 


with its inner end engaging the | 


ie shaft with 


end of t 





in the socket whereby the end members are adjustably, 


shaft. 


1 


non-rotatably and removably secured to the 


Halogenation of Anthraquinone Derivatives 
(1.401.125: 
FREDERICK WILLIAM 


December 27, 1921) 


\rAck and GEORGE ROBERTSON 


Patentees describe the process of halogenating an- 


thraquinone derivatives in a hot aromatic liquid in the 


a neutralizing 


presence of g agent. 


Compounding Colors, and Apparatus for Same 
(1,400.552: December 20, 1921) 


\rtHurR HowLanp 


Various claims describe respectively: An _ article, 








ations ot colors eac 


representing qualitative rel 


other, comprising a structure and spots thereon repre- 
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senting color; those of said spots whose colors differ 
in luminosity being arranged at directions and <lis- 
tances from each other which when projected upon a 
scale of luminosity are directly proportiona! to the dif- 
ferences in quantity of ingredient white in the grays 
respectively equaling them in luminosity. 

The art of color synthesis from a plurality of ingre 
dients differing in hue from the color which is to be 
made, comprising the associating and spinning of said 
ingredients together, with a space left between them 
wherein is a vista from which approximately no light 
reaches the eye, whereby ingredients having a higher 
luminosity and diverse hue may be used in a desired 
svnthetic color of lower luminosity. 

A multicolor iconograph comprising a body having 
a surface with spots representing different hues ar- 
ranged around a neutral axis at angular distances apart 
according to the differences of valve length of their 
respective hues. 

Apparatus to determine the synthetic proportions 
of three or more working colors to be mixed to make 
a desired color; said working colors being of differing 
luminosity, of great strength, and of hues widely sepa- 
rated from each other; comprising in combination said 
working colors and a chart having fixed upon it spots 
indicating by their respective positions the hues and 
strengths and indicia associated therewith indicating 
the luminosities of said working colors relative to each 
other according to scales of color qualities; whereby 
ingredients of any required one of a multiplicity of 
other colors are computable from the chart by meas- 
ure and by application of mathematical laws, and said 
required color is producible from said working colors 
by mixing them or some of them together as ingre- 
dients in proportions thus computed. 


Coloring Machine 
(1,401,504: December 27, 
RubDOLPH SYKORA 


E921 ) 


Various claims describe respectively: An apparatus 
for applying liquid coloring matter to a web of sheet 
material, having means for applying liquid to the sur- 


face of the web, and having a series of brushes which 


kr ( 
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move in sequence transversely over the surface of the 
web from one side of the web to the other and back, 
and means for moving each brush in such manner that 
it moves entirely off the web at each side before it be- 
gins its return movement. 


An apparatus for applying liquid to the surface of 
a web of sheet material, having a traveling carrier 
which supports and carries the web, means for apply- 
ing liquid to the web, mechanism which clamps the 
web to the carrier on which it is supported and car- 
ried, said clamping mechanism being movable with the 
carrier and being laterally extensible, the extensibility 
being controlled by the expansion and contraction of 
the web. 

Means for distributing liqvid upon sheet material 
comprising a drum having a diaphragm top, a liquid 
supply pipe leading into the drum, an outlet pipe. and 
means for automatically delivering a continued series 
of blows upon the diaphragm 

A machine for producing water-color surface on 
sheet material having a series of funnels, means for 
discharging liquid into the funnels, and a mount tor 
each of said funnels comprising a pair of parallel rods 
having a series of curved recesses therein, the recesses 
in one of said rods co-operating with the recesses in the 
other rod to form a series of spherical pockets, a ball 
mounted in each of said pockets, and means for clamp- 
ing each of said rods together so as to hold said balls 
in the pockets, each of said balls being formed with a 
perforation through which the stem of one of said fun- 
nels extends, said funnels being adiustable to varying 
angles by loosening the bolts, turning the balls and 
again setting up the bolts. 

A machine for producing water-color surface on 
sheet material, having means for depositing liquid 
upon the surface of the sheet, an air blast, and a de- 
flector by which the air blast is deflected to spread the 
depositing liquid on the sheet. 


Manufacture of Paranitroaniline from Para- 
nitroacetanilid 
(1,400,555; December 27, 1921) 
KASAI 


KAICHI (assignor to Mitsui Mining Company, 


Tokyo, Japan) 
the 
paranitraniline characterized by subjecting to pressure 


Patentee describes process of manufacturing 
a mixture of paranitracetanilid and an aqueous alkaline 
solution, while heating the said mixture to a tempera- 
ture between 120 and 130 deg. Cent., substantially as 


described. 


Salvage Trimmer for Looms 
(1,400,711; December 20, 1921) 
ABBOTT 


Harry T. (assignor to Draper Corporation, 


Hopedale, Mass.) 

This comprises a loom comprising a frame, cutting 
mechanism supported from the frame with its field of 
action beneath the selvage of the cloth and forward of 
the fell and operating in a piane at an angle to the 
mech- 
anism from a moving part of the loom whereby filling 
ends depending from the selvage are severed. 


vertical and means for operating said cutting 





